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“FT Pagliacci” 


Cast includes 


JUSSI BUORLING - VICTORIA DE LOS AN 
LEONARD WARREN - ROBERT MERRILL 


Both with the ROBERT SHAW CHORALE (Robert Shaw, Conductor) 
and the RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA 


conducted by RENAIO CELLINI 
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N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








Symphony No. 7 in A—Beethoven. ia 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 2 in D—Sibelius. 


ALP1122 
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LONDON MOZART PLAYERS 

Symphony No. 35 in D, K.385—‘ Haffner 
with NORBERT BRAININ (Violin) and 

PETER SCHIDLOF (Viola) 

Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat, K.364— Moza 
CLP1014 
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j conducting the 
Popular Movements BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 

in movements from (] 
{ . Beethoven No. 5; Schubert “ Unfinished ”’; N 
; from the Symphonies Tchaikovsky Nos. 4 & 5; Dvorak No. 5; C 
Brahms No. 1; Franck D Minor ; A 
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Concerto No. 1 in G Minor—Bruci. 
Concerto No. 5 in A, K.219 (“* Turkish”’)— 
Mozart. 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
ALP1124 
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ee Concerto in E Minor, Op. 85— Elgar. 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 

SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 

BLP1043 
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| conducted by RENATO FRASANO 
Violin Concerto in C— Vivaldi Vi t aegpeil 
(Soloist : LUIGI FERRO) 
Oboe Concerto in F— Vivaldi Ir uOSI di Roma 
Haffner (Soloist: RENATO ZANFINI). 
BLP1042 
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Latest Long Play recording of the 
Amadeus String Quartet 


(Nerbert Brainin, Siegmund Nissel, Peter Schidlof, 


re Martm Lovett) and Cecil Aronowitz (Viola) 
y: Quintet in C, K.515— Mozart 
ALP1125 
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“THE DESERT SON G” 


Songs from the Warner Bros. film 


Kathryn Grayson & Tony Martin 


Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler 


The Riff Song - Gay Parisienne - Long live the night - Romance 


The Desert Song - One flower grows alone in your garden « One alone 


(WITH HENRI RENE’S ORCHESTRA & CHORUS) 
Faithfully yours (not from the film) DPL1029 
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A Selection of Regimental Marches 


The Band of H.M. Royal Marines 


Conducted by (Portsmouth) 
Lt. COLONEL F. VivIAN DUNN, M.V.O., F.R.A.M.., 
(Principal Director of Music, Royal Marines) 


Regimental March of the Royal Marines 

“A Life on the Ocean Wave ” 

Regimental Slow March of the Royal Marines 

“The Globe and Laurel” - The Captain General 

“* The Sailor’s Holiday ” - “* Three Jolly Sailormen ” 
March No. 3 from “ Suite No. 1 in E flat major ’—Holst 
Under the White Ensign - Cannatex 

Waltzing Matilda - “‘ The Huntsmen ” 

With Sword and Lance - Washington Post 

Semper Fidelis - Blaze away 

Army of the Nile CLP1016 
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and two for Jazz enthusiasts 


Wiis 'e) UC & his Ragtime Band 
| wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate - Eccentric 

That da da strain - At sundown - Bluin’ the Blues 

I want a big butter and egg man - Dippermouth blues - Dinah 
Lonesome road - At the Jazz Band Ball DLP1031 


“COOL AND CRAZY” 


& his Orchestra 
featuring The Giants 


Coop de Graas : Infinity Promenade - Short stop - Boar-Jibu 
Contours - Tale of an African lobster - Chiquito Loco 
Sweetheart of Sigmund Freud DLP1030 
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deal to be said for the H.M.V. record as 
regards finish and clarity of orchestral 
support, but I shall not be so foolhardy as to 
state categorically that buyers will derive 
most pleasure from Menuhin’s perform- 
ance—not without repeated hearings of 
the Telefunken disc which holds great 
promise as a source of lasting satisfaction. 
It did occur to me that Kulenkampff made 
rather heavy weather in the cadenza to the 
first movement, and the actual recording 
does not reveal the superlative technical 
finish of its competitors. What this 
interpretation undoubtedly has is_ the 
nobility of style one associates with the 
great virtuoso, and we can be grateful that 
this fine record has at last been added to 
our own LP catalogue. I.C. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral”. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Herbert 
von Karajan). Columbia 33CX1124 
(12 in., 96s. 53d.). 


A new Pastoral was not exactly becoming 
an urgent necessity, but it was becoming an 
extreme likelihood. One day a zealot 
with an infinity of leisure might undertake 
a detailed comparative review of the eight 
versions of the work now available on LP— 
after all, people have sat on the top of poles, 
or played the piano non-stop, for days on 
end in voluntary search of a world’s record 
—but meanwhile a drastic simplification of 
the situation will probably be of the most 
immediate practical use. 


Decca helped substantially towards such 
a simplification some weeks ago when they 
issued LXT2872 (February, 1954), a 
version by Erich Kleiber and the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam which was 
so good that I had no difficulty at all in 
closing my mind to the many virtues of its 
several predecessors and declaring it to be 
much the most likely version to give general 
satisfaction. Columbia now come along ; 
if they had been feeling gentle and kind 
they would have let the situation remain 
peaceful by issuing a dud—but they 
weren’t and haven’t; instead they have 
issued another quite first-class version: it is 
all most disheartening. 


Indeed, I am rather inclined to think that 
Karajan and the Philharmonia have given 
the best performance of the lot—of all eight, 
and that includes a Beecham performance. 
The playing is, of course, faultless—and 
here and there the London players seem a 
trifle superior in sensitivity even to the 
Dutch. Once distinctly so: that flute link 
into the last movement—how could van 
Beinum’s player be so soulless ? But at the 
end of that movement his muted horn solo 
is more clearly audible than Karajan’s, and 
in the woodland episode the Dutch birds 
seem more carefree than the English, who 
were perhaps homeless refugees from 
Kensington Gardens. Karajan has his own 
carefree moments earlier in that slow move- 
ment: he pushes it along not, I think, 
more than it will bear (though I don’t feel 
the best judge of that at this moment), but 
probably more than will seem desirable to 
every listener. And he falls short of van 
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Beinum in one much more definite respect— 
he omits the repeat of the Peasants’ Merry- 
making, and that always unbalances the 
movement. 

Even so, the performances are six and 
half-a-dozen ; salvation must be found in 
the recordings. Both these, too, are first- 
class and technically faultless, and a choice 
made by one reproducer could very easily 
be reversed by another of different char- 
acteristics. Mine chooses the Decca, to 
which it responds with richness and presence 
in addition to the qualities of firmness and 
clarity it dispenses impartially to both 
versions. Yours may do so, too, or it may 
prefer the new Columbia; but at least I 
think it unlikely that you will now need to 
sound its opinion on any of the other 
versions. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Op. 92. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 


H.M.V. ALPi11g (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This was the third symphony to be made 
of Toscanini’s integral recording of the 
Beethoven symphonies, and was recorded 
in Carnegie Hall on November g, 1951. 
The “ Eroica ’, of November, 1949, an 
earlier recording, is incorporated in this 
integral set with the other eight—which, 
except for No. 8 (November, 1952), were 
recorded across the winter of 1951. Nos. 
4 and 5 are radio performances. 

This seventh LP of the Seventh is also the 
most generally recommendable to people 
who like their Beethoven powerful, straight- 
forward and _ impersonal. Toscanini’s 
reading—it hardly need be said—has an 
impetus and drive through it from first bar 
to last. There is nothing tender, nothing 
yielding. It has a granite majesty, and an 
authority which does not abide question. 

The playing of the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra is first-rate. The recording is 
extremely clear ; the part-writing is more 
sharply defined than in any other version 
of the Symphony. But neither in sound nor 
handling is there any glamour or allure. 
The tone at the end of the first movement, 
without losing clarity, becomes rather harsh, 
and it markedly deteriorates during the 
closing pages of the work. 

Whether one prefers this record to that of 
Herbert von Karajan and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Columbia 33CX1035) 
must be a matter of personal taste. Karajan 
gives a more individual performance, 
dramatic where Toscanini is epic. In 
Karajan’s first bars we feel the tension 
which will mount steadily during the intro- 
duction until it finds release in the Vivace. 
Toscanini’s intention, it seems, is not to 
show us the Symphony growing and un- 
folding before us. There it is, a great solid 
fact which he will reveal in all its splendour. 
Karajan treats the Allegretto more emotion- 
ally—more thoughtfully, one might almost 
say ; and when the Philharmonia wood- 
wind steal in at the passage marked dolce, 
sweet A major consolation after the lament 
of the funeral procession, they do so with a 
gentleness that affords a magical effect 
denied to Toscanini’s more energetic and 
rigorous treatment. Toscanini has a 
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moment of sublime poetry at the sudden 
pianissimo of bar 43. 

Toscanini has an odd way of shaping the 
phrases of the Trio in the Scherzo. In the 
recurrent three-note figure marked dolce at its 
first appearance, he takes off the last final 
crotchet quite shortly ; the stress is all on 
the minim, which then has just a flick at the 
end of it. The effect is particularly strange 
in those four bars just before the last five. 
Karajan has greater zest in the Finale ; but 
Toscanini makes more of those syncopated 
sforzandi from the woodwind than most 
conductors do: one seems to be hearing 
something in this movement for the first 
time. But he leaves us feeling rather 
battered by the time it is done. 

I have said enough to make it clear 
which way my personal preference lies, It 
is surely true that, if a single version is 
wanted, the choice must lie between these 
two discs. The Karajan, I should add, is 
extremely well recorded. A.P. 


*BRUCH. Concerto No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 26. 

*xMOZART. Concerto No. in A 
major, K.219, “ Turkish”. Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), London Symphony 
Orchestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent). 
H.M.V. ALP1124 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Heifetz and the Max Bruch: here now, 
you would think, is going to be the perfect 
matching of rider and mount. And so, in 
the event, it is, really ; except that I can’t 
quite help feeling just that little bit more 
moved by the extra special poetry, or 
romance, or sentiment if you like, of 
Campoli on Decca LXT2596 (H.F., 
August, 1951), than I am by the extra 
special fireworks of Heifetz on this present 
disc. Both performances are wonderful ; it 
is a matter, really, of what you are looking 
for in the Bruch. 

There are, of course, other differences 
between the two versions: this newer one 
is very slightly the better recorded, orches- 
trally—mostly in that the surface is quieter 
and there is at least an attempt at joining 
up the first two movements properly. Both 
versions I prefer greatly to that of Tibor 
Varga with the Philharmonia on Columbia 
335X1017 (March, 1954) ; great violinist 
that Varga is, he does not seem to be ideally 
suited to this concerto. 

Campoli backs his version, curiously, with 
the Bach D minor Partita for Solo Violin. 
Heifetz chooses the Mozart A major 
Concerto, and in doing so usefully adds it to 
the LP repertory. It is a work for which I 
have particular personal affection: I first 
met my wife when she was playing it at a 
concert (she looked so nice ; and sounded 
so odd—she was passing through a phase of 
playing consistently out of tune: I tried to 
concentrate on how she looked). Heifetz, 
though, may be listened to safely enough : 
no doubtful intonation wandering about 
here. And his ‘Mozart style is a clean one, 
in spite of an orchestral accompaniment 
that seldom rises above the pedestrian. 

The ‘* Turkish ” nickname for the work 
(I don’t remember ever seeing it used 
before) refers obviously to an episode in the 
minuet-finale, where Mozart writes in the 
minor a vigorous passage in the style of the 
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then fashionable Turkish military music—a 
section played by Heifetz with great brio. 
His cadenzas, fine enough in quality, seem, 
shall we say, generous in quantity; last 
month Varga, in the Mozart B flat Concerto 
backing his Bruch, played in one go enough 
for a short lifetime, and Heifetz seems intent 
on doing the same. It apparently involved 
making a cut in the music proper ; not at 
all a serious or reprehensible one, but one 
that must be chronicled. 

A Mozart gap is usefully filled; and 
there is now healthy competition for 
Campoli’s Bruch. 


CHABRIER. “ Espafa *—Rhapsody. 
Hallé Orchestra (Sir John Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. DB21615 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


This is a very well recorded performance 
i ndeed. Sir John takes a boisterous, almost 
rowdy view of the piece, although I fear 
that it is not likely to supplant the in- 
toxicating pre-war Beecham record (Col- 
umbia LX88o) in my affections. A.P. 


*DEBUSSY. Children’s Corner Suite 
(orch. Caplet). L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la _ Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). Tele- 
funken TM68013 (10 in., 18s. o$d.). 

This is such an unnecessary record that 
one grows irritated. A bewitching per- 
formance might justify the transcription of 
some of Debussy’s most subtly written 
pieces ; but a mere routine performance is 
all that we are offered. Admittedly André 

Caplet’s scoring is sensitive and does no 

violence beyond that implicit in the act of 

transcription itself. A lovely account of the 

Children’s Corner Suite by Gieseking is found 

on Columbia 33C1014, coupled with 

Schumann’s Kinderscenen. The Telefunken 

envelopes show three nasty golliwogs: 

surely Chou-Chou had only one? I presume 
the cover-notes must be by Oscar Thomp- 
son, since they follow so closely his earlier 

account of the pieces. A.P 


*ELGAR. Concerto in E minor, Op. 85. 
Paul Tortelier (’cello), B.B.C. Sym- 


phony Orchestra (Sir Malcolm 
Sargent). H.M.V. BLP1043 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 


The recording of this Concerto, played by 
Anthony Pini, with Van Beinum conduct- 
ing the L.P.O. (Decca LX3023), was 
rev'‘ewed, not very favourably, by W.R.A. 
in the November, 1950, number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. I thought much better of 
it than W.R.A. and, comparing it now with 
the new issue, feel that Pini gets nearer to 
the heart of the work than Tortelier. 

It is, as everyone knows, a most difficult 
work to interpret: it is a Concerto da camera, 
sparingly scored, filled often with an 
emotional intensity that can easily spill over 
into morbidity if the player for a moment 
overstresses it—the danger is acute in the 
last movement—and requiring, I think, in 
the soloist an understanding of the 
psychology of Elgar’s strange character. I 
think that Beatrice Harrison came nearest 
to fulfilling all the demands made by the 
work, and I cherish the memory of her 
_ remarkably fine and moving performance. 
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Tortelier gives a technically secure and 
an artistically sincerely felt account of the 
Concerto, but is not so successful as Pini in 
avoiding the pitfalls. The lingering beauty 
of the slow movement is not quite simply 
enough treated and the poignant pages of 
the finale are a fraction underlined. Both 
soloist and conductor fail in the flowing 
single line theme in nine-eight time that 
follows on the Introduction to the first 
movement. There should be here, if I am 
not mistaken, one long phrase without a 
trace of a “strong”? beat: in other words 
the phrase should be treated as if it were 
measured plainsong, with only the crescendo- 
diminuendo asked for in the last two of its 
six bars. Pini and Beinum did better here 
than Tortelier and Sargent, who accent 
the long notes just enough to disturb the 
flow. Accentuation is in order when the 
orchestral tutti occurs, but then the theme 
must return, on the ’cello, to its freely flow- 
ing character. It needs not even a touch of 
the rubato Tortelier gives it, for the ritar- 
dando is written out in the two pizzicato 
notes following. This apart, Sargent 
accompanies alertly and well, and it is a 
pity that more care was not taken over the 
recording of the many phrases in which the 
orchestra responds to the soloist, echoing 
him (as, in the Scherzo, after the solo 
passage marked Obrillante, first time) or 
responding on the same tonal plane, as later 
in this movement, and at one or two points 
in the last: movement. The passage, in that 
movement, in which the orchestral ’cellos 
play in unison with the soloist, comes out 
very well, and in general the orchestral 
detail is recorded better than in the Decca 
issue. 

It is a fascinating work to study, and the 
differences between the two interpretations 
may seem too subtle to bother much about 
unless you happen to have a great affection 
for the Concerto, when every detail is 
important. 


*xFRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Wilhelm  Furtwangler). Decca 
LXT 2905 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Disregarding Decca’s early effort, as I’m 
sure the company itself must nowadays, 
competition for a newcomer is with H.M.V. 
ALPtotg (March, ; 1953), Columbia 
33C-X1064 (September, 1953). and Capitcl 
CTL7044 (January, 1954). Of these I 
prefer the Columbia: a fine, well-recorded 
version by André Cluytens and _ the 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, that must perhaps remain the 
standard recommendation (within these 
columns—opinion is far from unanimous!) 
for the work. 

But this new Furtwangler version cannot 
be dismissed as a non-starter ; it is very 
far from that. The virtues of the per- 
formance are those one would expect: 
beautiful string playing, rather less beautiful 
solo wind playing, all shaped with the 
highest degree of sensitivity. But forebodings 
are fulfilled along with hopeful expectancy : 
these qualities must be enjoyed, for the 
greater part of the work, at enforced 
leisure—Furtwangler lives, obviously, in a 
different time-scale from the rest of us. 
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The speed of light, Einstein assured us 
long ago (or was it Michelson and Morley?), 
appears the same to an observer wherever 
he is placed: we all enjoy Beecham. The 
estimation of slower speeds varies from 
observer to observer according to his own 
position and movement; I can’t help 
feeling that I’m not placed right for 
Furtwangler. This is too slow—isn’t it ? 
Not the slow movement proper—that is 
fine; so are the slow sections of the first 
movement. But those parts of the work 
where Franck assumes a laborious move- 
ment: must they sound so laborious as 
here ? 

One thing is certain: they have never 
sounded so well, physically, on record 
before. Technically faultless, this disc has 
depth, clarity, and brilliance over and 
above that of the competing versions of 
the work ; on this count alone it must be 
heard before any personal decision is made 
about the “ best”? version. I know my 
own choice: still Cluytens and the French 
Radio Orchestra on Columbia—perhaps 
partly in order to enjoy the cor anglais 
in the slow movement. But this new Decca 
is the better recorded ; and listeners whose 
time-scale coincides with Furtwangler’s 
will certainly prefer it to any other. 


GLUCK. “ Alceste’”? Overture. Glynde- 
bourne Festival Orchestra (Vittorio 
Gui). H.M.V. DB21616 (12 in.,, 
8s. 114d.). 

Vittorio Gui conducted Alceste at Glynde- 
bourne last season, and will be doing so 
again this year. He gives a full-scale, well- 
proportioned reading of this noble overture, 
but does not take the view that it should be 
endowed with heroic splendours. Mengel- 
berg’s performance, still available on 
Decca K771, is perhaps more memorable. 
The recording of the new H.M.V. is vivid, 
but a little rough. A.P. 


HANDEL. Gavotte : Bourrée : Musette: 
Minuet from ‘*‘ The Faithful Shep- 
herd” Suite. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham). 
Columbia LX1600 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

These extracts are from Beecham’s 
complete Faithful Shepherd Suite, on 
33CX1105 coupled with the “* Prague” 

Symphony, which I reviewed last January. 

They include the beautiful Musette which 

foreshadows ‘‘ And he shall feed his flock ”’. 

The pieces are beautifully played and 

recorded, as they were in the original, but 

in the nature of things less. enjoyable, 

since in order to have the same degree of 

brilliance, we must let through a good deal 
A.P. 


‘ of surface as well. 


HAYDN. “ ida? Overture. Lon- 
don Mozart Players (Harry Blech). 
H.M.V. B10681 (10 in., 5s.). 

Haydn’s heroic opera, Armida, was the 
last of the series of operas he wrote for 
Prince Esterhazy. He was to turn to the 
genre only once again, seven years later, in 
L’Anima del Filosofo (Orfeo ed Euridice), 
composed for but not produced in London. 
The date of Armida is 1783-4, that is to say 
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just before the series of “‘ Paris” sym- 
phonies. But we shall examine it in vain to 
find many traces of Haydn the bold 
innovator. It is just a piece of pleasant 
theatre-music, a symphony in miniature 
which does not take the “ heroism ”’ of its 
story too seriously. The London Mozart 
Players perform it neatly, and the recording 
is good without being outstanding. A.P. 


*KHACHATURIAN. Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. Igor 
Oistrakh (violin), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Eugene Goossens). 
Columbia 33C-X1141 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Has it ever happened before that a father 
and son, both artists of international calibre, 
have recorded the same work ? I doubt it. 

However, I am spared the embarrassment 

of possibly causing family jealousy in 

expressing a preference, since the early 
recording of the performance by David 

Oistrakh (to whom the work is dedicated) 

is so atrocious—it was, according to 

W.E.R.M., dubbed from a film original— 

that there is simply no question about it. 

In any case, this new version is superbly 

engineered, and represents as high a 

standard as we have achieved these days. 

David Oistrakh (the Russian Heifetz-Flesch, 

as it were) is so great an artist that his 

reputation among musicians everywhere is 
immense, although his travels have been 
severely restricted: listening through the 
whistle, scratch and distortion to the war- 
time Decca issue (made not long after the 
work’s completion) it is still possible to 
admire the easy mastery of his style, with its 
combination of delicacy and fire. He must 
indeed be proud of his son Igor, who shows 
every sign of developing into an equally 
outstanding artist, and whose playing on his 
recent visit to France and England earned 
him well-merited acclaim. This work—one 
of the most successful of Soviet concertos, 
despite a last movement which tails off into 
too light a style—offers him plenty of 
opportunity for virtuosity but not a great 
deal in the way of profundity of interpreta- 
tion ; he romps through the difficulties of 
the solo part with airy ease (I instance the 
brilliance of the episode before the last 
return of the rondo theme in the finale), 
but he also shows in the slow movement 

(with its deceptively Satie-like opening) 

that he possesses a tone of appealing warmth. 

In one particular his performance does 
show an interesting difference from his 
father’s: instead of the immensely long 
printed cadenza which occurs midway 
through the first movement, he plays a new 
one of his own, equally long and even more 
dazzling. Oistrakh is nobly supported by 
the Philharmonia, who are in their best 
form: how well, for example, the violas 
manage their ornate twiddles on the return 
of the Andante in the slow movement! My 
one criticism of the recorded balance 
concerns the second subject of the first 
movement (which later returns very effect- 
ively in the finale): both when it appears 
on the ’cellos and, afterwards, on the 
clarinet it is too faint behind the solo 
violin’s decorations. But this is being 
hypercritical of an ‘otherwise first-class 

issue. L.S. 
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*LALO. Concerto in D minor for 
*Cello and Orchestra. 

*SAINT-SAENS. Concerto No. 1 in A 
minor for ’Cello and Orchestra, 
Op. 33. Zara Nelsova (’cello), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sir Adrian Boult). Decca LXT2906 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is an intensely enjoyable record, a 
starry addition to the catalogue of un- 
familiar music. Zara Nelsova plays with a 
strong, warm, singing tone, and great 
poetry and feeling in her phrases. Sir 
Adrian Boult and the L.P.O. accompany 
with spirit and style: if only all concerto- 
recordings showed such fine ensemble! 
The recording is first-rate. The Lalo 
"Cello Concerto, his only one, dates from 
1876, three years after the Symphonie 
Espagnole. One of the most interesting 
facets of Lalo’s rewarding musical person- 
ality was what we might call the “ synthetic 
national style’ which he originated: a 
first-remove from the genuine nationalism 
of Dvorak or Chopin. ** Symphonie 
Espagnole”’, “‘ Fantaisie Norvégienne ”’, 
** Concerto Russe ’’, these are titles of works 
by the Spanish composer. Yet through them 
runs a distinct style of his own, and in the 
"Cello Concerto he seems to be being 
nothing but himself. Listeners may well 
puzzle, however, at the resemblance, both 
in rhythm and melody, of the Allegro presto 
section of the second movement of this 
Concerto, and one of Virgil Thomson’s 
Acadian Songs and Dances from his Louis- 
tana Story Suite. The Concerto is varied in 
context—gay, graceful, excitable, lyrical— 
and always delightful. 


Saint-Saéns, who “‘ produced music as an 
apple tree produces apples ”’, has written 
a less distinctive piece in his First ’Cello 
Concerto, of 1873. Yet in Zara Nelsova’s 
performance it sounds captivating. A.P. 


*xMAHLER. Symphony No. 1 in D 
major. Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra (William Steinberg). 
Capitol CTL7042 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Last November I had occasion to review, 
without enthusiasm, the Mitropoulos version 
of this work, with the Minneapolis orchestra 
on Columbia 33CX1068. ‘It would be 
unrealistic to suggest that Mahler enthusi- 
asts should wait for a better version, as 
one may not appear for many years” I 
wrote, more despondently than in the 
event has proved necessary ; almost before 
the words were in print two further 
versions were announced. Horenstein’s, 
on Vox, is still conjectural ; Steinberg’s 
on Capitol, is here, and outclasses the 
Columbia issue by a very substantial 
margin in every respect. 


It does, however, repeat on the sleeve 
the symphony’s one-time sub-title Titan ; 
and this is wrong, aesthetically and morally. 
The morality of it is simple: Mahler 
wished the title suppressed—his letters are 
clear on the point—and if we fail to do so 
we have no right to draw pleasure from the 
performance of his work. The aesthetic 
considerations are more complex, but I 
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hope equally convincing: Mahler with- 
drew the title, along with the programme 
(also reprinted, unfortunately, on the 
sleeve) because it misled audiences in their 
understanding of the work. Sleeve-notes, 
like programme notes, should aid under- 
standing, not inhibit it : and the inhibition 
is even stronger for an English-speaking 
audience than perhaps Mahler realised, 
because ‘‘ Titan’? happens to spell an 
English word—in the sense of a man of 
giant strength—and it is usually with that 
meaning in mind, inevitably, that the 
misled English listener approaches the 
work. But the symphony is in no sense 
intended to be “‘titanic”; Titan just 
happens to be the German name of a 
character who gave his name to a novel of 
Jean Paul Richter’s, and to which the 
Mahler work was originally declared to be 
indebted. 


Please, then, may we have no more on 
record sleeves or labels or lists of the 
Titan Symphony; but may we have 
plenty more in tl > catalogues of records as 
good as this or.e. Throughout the recording 
is clear, forward, and well-toned, in a 
manner that does ample justice to Mahler’s 
score in all but moments of extreme 
climax—here records do exist (though not, 
to my knowledge, of this work) that have 
more power and spaciousness; but they 
are few and far between indeed. 


The performance also illuminates the 
work. Steinberg in the classics is apt to 
hurry unduly, and sometimes to appear 
insensitive ; in this Mahler the hurry is 
switched on only where it is in place—the 
end of the first movement is extremely 
effective—and there is no lack of sensitivity. : 
the strings are persuaded in just the right 
degree to a luscious style, where the more 
naive moments of the music call for it. 
The effect is so easy to overdo—symphony 
orchestra strings so often play a simple 
glissando in a waltz, especially if it has been 
actually printed in the parts, as if it were 
an air-raid siren starting up ; but here all 
sounds natural and in place, and it is highly 
effective. The balance is fine almost 
throughout ; though the very first trumpet 
entry could usefully have been more distant, 
and in the first contrasting section of the 
mock funeral march movement the trumpets 
do seem to be unnaturally dominated by the 
oboes. The effect of this latter is not at 
all unmusical; but it is somewhat un- 
realistic—though it ranks only as a detail 
soon forgotten in the general drive Steinberg 
imparts to this movement. 


Whether even all these virtues in perform- 
ance and recording can make us as reluctant 
to leave the music as Mahler clearly was at 
the end of the finale is open to question. 
But the music has now very adequate 
advocacy, where it had not before; and 
enthusiasts waiting eagerly for a good 
recording of the work will be fortunate 
indeed if the promised Vox version by 
Horenstein and the Vienna Symphony 
turns out to be any improvement on this 
excellent one. 


M.M. 
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*xMARTIN. Concerto for Harpsichord 
and Small Orchestra. Isabelle Nef 
(harpsichord), L’Ensemble Orches- 
tral de L’Oiseau-Lyre (Louis de 
Froment). Oiseau-Lyre OL53001 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Frank Martin’s music is being increas- 
ingly admired in this country. We have not 
hesitated to apply the word “‘ masterpiece ”’ 
to his bewitching Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante, so beautifully recorded on Decca 
LXT2631. And although, in the cover- 
note of the present record, Ernest Ansermet 
declares that the Harpsichord Concerto 
is *‘less immediately attractive’, it is by 
no means sure that listeners will agree with 
him. What could be more immediately 
attractive than the first movement, allegro 
commodo, a single lyrical flow from first bar 
to last ? 

One of the most endearing qualities in 
Martin’s artistic personality is his unfailing 
instinct for sonority. In the Petite Sym- 
phonie Concertante he draws in silver- 
point with the timbres of harp, harpsichord, 
piano and double string orchestra. In the 
Harpsichord Concerto his palette is com- 
posed of harpsichord again, and an orch- 
estra including wind with which he adds 
delicate touches of colour: here a flute 
heightens the harpsichord line, there it 
subtly throws it into relief. 

Another quality of his music is the sense 
it gives us of being able to watch it grow 
from bar to bar. His Violin Concerto (of 
which I hope a recording may soon be 
made) opens with two restless exploratory 
lines, unceasing quavers which creep 
forward, like a slowly rising tide feeling its 
way into every hollow of the coast. The 
second movement of this Harpsichord 
Concerto presents a single long theme which 
grows ever more intense and eloquent, 
while the tempo gradually quickens from 
adagio, through pi mosso, to vivace. ‘This 
intimate, poetical music seems to be 
destined for the particular listener’s ears 
alone. Engrossed in following and tracing 
and marvelling at the gentle lines and 
colours, one is hardly conscious of per- 
formers. 

A cadenza for harpsichord solo forms the 
climax—a highpoint reached from which 
one can gravely, a trifle solemnly, review 
one’s achievement. But away with the 
gravity, the orchestra seems to say, and 
bursts in with irresistible eupepsia. The 
opening of this movement is a moonlit 
reverie, Keatsian in sentiment without the 
ripeness. The progression is towards ever 
warmer human feelings. 

Isabelle Nef draws eloquent tones from 
her instrument (Martin, a harpsichordist 
himself, is skilled in writing for it eloquently) 
and the performance is a sensitive one, well 
recorded. The harpsichord, toward the 
beginning of the second movement, achieves 
a furry tone almost like that produced by 
the flautist’s ‘‘ flutter-tongue ”. I suppose 
it must be deliberate. In any case it falls 
pleasantly on the ear. A. 





Have you ordered your copy of the 
March Long Playing Catalogue? 
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*MO ZART. Concerto in C major for 
Flute, Harp and Orchestra, K.299. 
Concerto No. 1 in G major for Flute 
and Orchestra, K.313. Willy Glass 
(flute), Rose Stein (harp), South 
German Chamber Orchestra (Rolf 
Reinhardt). Telefunken LGX660j9 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 4 

This record is warmly recommende 
Neither concerto is among Mozart’s “great”’ 
compositions ; and each contains some of 
the freshest and most delightful music ever 
penned. The Flute and Harp Concerto 
was written for the Duc de Guines and his 
daughter, in Paris in 1778. The Flute 

Concerto was written in Mannheim, in the 

Same year, at the commission of the _Dutch 

flautist, De Jean. Mozart disliked the flute, 

but we could never deduce this fact from 
either composition. The flute’s limpid 
tones trace the ravishing arabesques ; in 
the slow movements it sings eloquently. 

The harp plashes through the score with the 

prettiest effect imaginable. The Flute and 

Harp Concerto has had several previous 

recordings, but none so successful as this 

one. In the orchestral part we hear the 
woodwind instruments singing out—always 

a particular pleasure. The Flute Concerto 

is an addition to the catalogues; and it 

gives Herr Glass full scope to display what 
an accomplished and elegant player he is. 

The recording, spacious and well-ventilated, 

is almost faultless: occasionally we may 

think the flute has got a little too close to 

the microphone. A.P. 


*MO ZART. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 22 in E flat, K.482. 
Concert-Rondo in D, K.382._ Lili 
Kraus (piano) Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Rudolf Moralt). Vox 
PL7290 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These two works (separated, despite the 
gap of one hundred in the Kéchel number- 
ing, by only three years) have one thing at 
least in common—they were unusually well 
received by Mozart’s audiences. The 
Rondo (really not a rondo at all but a set of 
variations, and that on a theme which is 
nothing but tonic-and-dominant) caused a 
furore whenever it was played, as the com- 
poser gleefully wrote in a letter to his father 
—the probability being that he improvised 
fresh treatments at each performance: 
the Andante of the Concerto, with its ad- 
venturous woodwind scoring, had to be 
repeated by popular demand. We today 
do not perhaps rank either work as among 
Mozart’s best, but the two make an interest- 
ing and pleasant coupling, and are played 
by Mme. Kraus with a neat-fingered 
lucidity and a rhythmic steadiness which, I 
hope, betoken a return to her old form, 
from which she seems so sadly to have 
lapsed since the war. ‘The orchestral 
playing is sympathetic ; and it is therefore 
all the more regrettable that the technical 
quality of the recording is well below 
standard. The Rondo is not so bad, except 
for a tendency to tubbiness (and there is one 
piece of clumsy control when, in the trills 
leading to the end of the cadenza, the 
engineer snatches back the level in a panic). 
Those with a good ear will observe that the 
work is recorded at a very sharp pitch ; 
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but the piano and orchestra don’t alway 
agree how sharp. The Concerto, however, 
has obviously been made on a different 
occasion, and the orchestral tone is un- 
bearably coarse and edgy. How could there 
be grace or, in the Andante, expressive 
warmth, in this harshly distorted reproduic- 
tion ? The net result is that we are still 
without a good modern recording of this 
concerto. The Serkin version at the Casals 
Festival is acceptable only as a memento 
of the occasion, not on general standard ; 
and though there is a performance by 
Badura-Skoda on the Oceanic catalogue, it 
has yet to be heard here. LS. 


*MO ZART. Concerto No. 23 in A 
major for Piano and Orchestra, 
K.488: Concerto No. 24 in C 
minor for Piano and Orchestra, 
K.491. Clifford Curzon (piano), 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(Josef Krips). Decca LXT2867 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

It is odd, distressing, but true, that apart 
from two Perpignan recordings there is in 
the LP catalogues not one single perfor- 
mance ofa Mozart Piano Concerto which is 
quite first-rate. The five early ones, and 
K.451, recorded by Artur Balsam for Nixa, 
are deftly played, and pleasant to listen to. 
The Kirkpatrick of K.453 (also Nixa) is 
interesting. But when we turn to the 
offerings of Lili Kraus, Gieseking, Casa- 
desus, or Paul Badura-Skoda, in the great, 
mature concertos, what do we find but 
ill-prepared, ill-balanced performances ? 
Alas, this new Curzon is in the same case. 
Curzon is obviously a pianist who takes a 
great deal of trouble over anything he 
tackles; yet I cannot believe, on the 
strength of this disc, that he and Krips have 
together thought out how K.488 and K.491 
should go, and agreed on an interpretation. 
The A major, K.488, is another in the long 
list of unsuccessful recordings of this 
concerto which I recounted last December 
and January. Krips’s accompaniment is 
pedestrian, but Curzon’s playing has little 
more vitality. The C minor, K.491, fares 
rather better for two movements, but then 
Krips opens the Finale at a flaccid tempo, 
from which the movement never recovers. 
The Badura-Skoda record of the C minor 
Concerto (Nixa WLP5097, backed by the 
B flat, K.595) is rather better in this respect; 
but the young Viennese pianist plays the 
slow movement with a singular lack of 
feeling. In the new Decca the recording of 
the piano when solo is quite clear, but the 
individual lines in the orchestral writing do 
not stand out clearly enough, and the tuttis 
are congested. 


How different this all is, from, say, the 
Schnabel records of the C major Concerto, 
K.467 (H.M.V. DB3099-102), where we 
have Mozart playing that is truly alive, and 
a fine accompaniment from the L.S.O. 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent. It seems as if 
we shall have to stick to our old SPs for the 
moment, where Mozart concertos are con- 
cerned. The C minor under discussion is 
played by Edwin Fischer on H.M.V. 
DB3339-42, autos DB8410-3, a fine pre-war 
set. On LP we do find, however, those two 
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BACH : B minor Mass. Schwarzkopf, etc.—Karajan ... 3 COL. (album) 109/43 KHACHATURIAN : M d te (P Cc “BI i) D5c88 
BACH : St. John Passion. Frankfurt ensemble 3 OISEAU-LYRE 109/43 asquerade suite (Paris Cons.— areau) 
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BACH : Partita 2, C minor (Geza Anda, pf.) T6801 I ~ 18/03 MOZART : Prague Symphony/HAYDN : “Symphony 60 
BEETHOVEN : Sonatas ‘‘Kreutzer’” and Op. 12, No. | (c. Gui “ oi ... HAIIN4 ... 
(Fuchs and Balsam) B si 36/54 we x5 aes & ‘harp concerto, K. 299, and Flute concerto, 
BEETHOVEN : Sonatas ‘‘Waldstein”’ and Op. 10, No. 3 313 T66019 
; (Appelbaum) ' ... N5044 -... 36/54 PROKOFIEV : Classical symphony/GERSHWIN : American 
BEETHOVEN : Sonatas ‘‘Pathetique”’ “and Op. 109 in Paris (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) .. HAII07 ... 
(Solomon, pf.) ... HAI062 aid 36/54 PROKOFIEV : Pf. Concerto 3 & Piano soli (Francois, pf., etc.) CAII35 ... 
BRAHMS : Clarinet sonatas, Op. 120 “(Lancelot and RAVEL : Dapnis & Chloe & Alborada del gracioso (Cluytens) CAII34 ... 
d’Arco) .. ... 050030 _ 36/54 RESPIGHI: Pines & Fountains of Rome (N.B.C. Sym.— 
BRAHMS : Paganini variations, Op. 35 (Rosen, of.) ... D5092 —_ 18/04 Toscanini) ia HAIIO! ... 
CHOPIN : Complete works, Vol. ; (Claudio Arrau, pf.) 2 BRUNS. ... 72/11 RIMSKY KORSAKOV : Sheherazade (Belgian Radio—Andre) T66018 
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Quartet) T66016 - 36/54 WEBER : Spectre d de la es D. Camm: Pas 
SCHUMANN : Fantasie, Op. 17 (Grete ‘Scherzer, pf.) PDIOIO 24/63 de deux ’ “ aie ... D5084 
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BELSHAZZAR’S 


FEAST 
WILLIAM WALTON 


THE PLANETS 
GUSTAV HOLST 
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Sir Adrian Boult 


With Dennis Noble baritone 
and the London Philharmonic 


With members of the Choir NLP 904 


London Philharmonic 
Choir NLP 903 


Sir ADRIAN BOULT 


PHILHARMONIC PROMENADE 
ORCHESTRA 
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St. Matthew 
Passion 








Messiah 


BEETHOVEN 

Concerto No. 1 in C Major, Op. 15 

Badura-Skoda, piano 

Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, Hermann Scherchen 


BRAHMS 

Double Concerto in A Minor 

for Violin, ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 102 

Jean Fournier, violin, Antonio Janigro, ’cello, 

Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, Hermann Scherchen 
WLP 5117 


CHOPIN 

Concerto No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 11 

Concerto No. 2 in F Minor, Op. 21 

Branks Musulin, piano, 

Sueddeutcher Rundfunk Symphony ee Stuttgart 
Conductor Hans Muller-Kray 

PLP 574 


DVORAK 
Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in B Minor, Op. 104 
Antonio Janigro, ’cello, 


Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, conductor Dean Dixon 
WLP 5225 
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LONDONERS! HEAR 
Belshazzar’s Feast 


and 
The Planets 


at the 
NIXA “LUNCH HOUR” RECITALS 


Leicester Square Hall, 46 Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
From 12 noon daily, 20-23 and 26 April 


ADMISSION FREE 
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NIXA RELEASES AVAILABLE DURING APRIL 1954 


BACH (complete recording) 

Magda Laszlo, soprano, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, contralto, 
Petre Munteanu, tenor, Richard Standen, bass, 

Hugues Cuénod, tenor (Evangelist), Heinz Rehfuss, bass 
(Jesus), Chorus and Orchestra, Hermann Scherchen 
4—12-in. records WLP 6401-1/4 


HANDEL (complete recording) 


Margaret Ritchie, Constance Shacklock, William Herbert, 
Richard Standen, The London Philharmonic Choir, 

The London Symphony Orchestra, Hermann Scherchen 
3—12-in. records NLP 907-1/3 


FRANCK 

Les Djinns. Annie d’Arco, piano 

SAINT-SAENS 

Carnival of the Animals 

Annie d’Arco and Roger Boutry, pianos 
L’Orchestre de l’Association des Concerts, Colonne 


Conductor George Sebastian 
ULP 9099 


HAYDN 

String Quartets, Op. 20 

No. 1 in E Flat, No. 2 in C. HLP 16 
No. 3 in G Minor, No. 4in D. HLP 17 
No. 5 in F Minor, No.6in A. HLP 18 
Schneider Quartet 


RESPIGHI 
The Fountains of Rome 
The Pines of Rome 


Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, conductor Argeo 
Quadri WLP 5167 


A Recital of Negro Spiritualis 


Inez Matthews, mezzo-soprano, Jonathan Brice, piano 
PLP 580 


Music of Spain 
Janos Starker, ’cello, Leon Pommers, piano 
PLP 584 


Images of Spain 
Angelillo de Valladolid and his Flamenco Group 
LPY 120 


The prefix WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER recording 
Please send for complete catalogue FREE 
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A BOON TO ALL USERS OF 
HIGH-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 


THE E.M.G. INFINITELY VARIABLE STEEP CUTTING FILTER 
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The E.M.G. Infinitely Variable Steep Cutting Filter is a O Oo 8 8 4 + \ 
device for cutting off frequencies above any desired level 8 5 Oo |90 re) 2 \ 
between 4,000 and 8,000 cycles per second (approximately -30db od = a © an 
4.and ¢ octaves above middle C). Its principal applications 
are to reduce surface noise on 78 r.p.m. records, 
take the ‘* edge ’’’ from LP records where it exists, and 


CBA 
A cut at 8 Kes. ; B at 6 Kes.; C at 4 Kes. 
The test curves above clearly show the characteristics of 
the Filter in use. They represent a steepness of cut 
of over 30db. per octave, and explain diagrammatically 
In use, the Filter is completely efficient, 
functioning without loss of volume or distortion. 


what is immediately apparent to the ear, namely that 
It ‘“ top’’ is cut most effectively. 

will not introduce hum or instability. Due to the range 

over which the Filter operates, however, it is obviously 


only effective when used with high-grade equipment. 


The entire unit is housed in a neat gilt crackle-finished 
case, size 73” x 2” x 24”, | 
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Connecting the E.M.G. Filter is extremely simple. 


on the radio side, to reduce interfering high-pitched 


heterodyne whistles which might disturb otherwise good 
reception. 


The purpose of the 
E.M.G. Filter is not to supersede existing bass and treble 


controls, but to supplement them. Once installed, the 
Filter will be found to be indispensable. 
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There are only two controls on the E.M.G. Infinitel, 


Variable Steep Cutting Filter—the On-Off Switch and the 
Frequency Control. 








As 
the diagram shows, it connects between the secondary 
winding of the output transformer and the loudspeaker ; 
in other words, in the loudspeaker leads. The standard 
Filter is for use only with speakers of 15 ohms impedance. 


This is the value of practically all speakers designed 
for use with high-fidelity equipment. 


This latter has a calibrated scale 
which is quite accurate for ordinary requirements. It 


enables the user to note the best settings for particular 
records and also to check equipment in a simple manner 
if desired. The front panel and controls are neat and can be 
included in any equipment without spoiling its appearance. 


The Filter complete with connector, mounting 
brackets and instructions, costs £4.10.0 


E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Ltd., offer serious listeners a complete 


service in everything to do with the gramophone and gramophone records. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 6,NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., W.I. 
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exceptions mentioned above: the E flat 
Concerto, K.271, memorably played by 
Dame Myra Hess and the E flat Concerto, 
K.482, no less memorably played by 
Rudolf Serkin, on Columbia 33CX1091 
and 33C-X1092 respectively. Here, under 
Casals’s inspired direction, every detail in 
the score tells ; and everything is thought 
out, not just played over. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Symphony No. 35 in D 
major, K.385, “Haffner”. Sin- 
fonia Concertante in E flat major, 
K.364. Norbert Brainin (violin), 
Peter Schidlof (viola), London 
Mozart Players (Harry Blech). 
H.M.V. CLP1014 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 


My last month’s survey of all the recent 
Sinfonia Concertante recordings was scarcely 
in the hands of the printer when, as if in 
deliberate mockery, this further version 
descended on me. It proves, in fact, to be in 
some ways quite the best of the lot. The re- 
cording is streets ahead of its competitors— 
the Vox is strident, the Nixa very hard, the 
Brunswick orchestral sound is coarse, and the 
Columbia needs to be listened to with the 
special circumstances of the Perpignan 
Festival in mind. Here the tone throughout 
is faithful and well balanced, except for the 
very last tutti of the finale, where there is a 
slight falling off. But this is perhaps only 
because, unlike all versions save the Vox, 
the work is contained on one side of the 
disc—-a very considerable economic saving. 
Messrs. Brainin and Schidlof (leader and 
viola player, respectively, of the Amadeus 
Quartet) give a performance which is 
notable for its team-work and its brisk, 
lively quality: the orchestral playing is 
sensitive and has plenty of light and shade, 
though at moments it seems to be lagging 


just a fraction behind the soloists. There 


may be some who think that these could 
have gone for rather richer tone and more 
caressing phrasing (comparing them with, 
for example, Stern and Primrose), but their 
total effect is of truer Mozartian style, less 
romantic but more direct and formally 
beautiful. Only in the cadenza of the first 
movement did I feel that they were in- 
sufficiently relaxed : otherwise this is a most 
poised and musical reading. 

Harry Blech puts up an agreeable per- 
formance of the Haffner on the reverse, and 
it is only his misfortune that it has to com- 
pete with a superb one conducted by van 
Beinum—which was greeted with the 
highest praise and the two-star accolade in 
the original Record Guide, but in the last 
volume was demoted to one star (a decision 
| cannot understand): the Decca version 
had enormous vitality as well as being 


deliciously pointed. In this new issue the 


rst movement certainly has a vigorous 
‘orward impulse, but: it is taken too fast for 
comfort, and some details are scrambled : 
on the other hand, the Minuet is very pre- 
‘ise and is less aggressive than in van 
3einum’s performance. On the whole the 
recording is very satisfactory, but in the 
econd movement the string tone lacks body 
it the start, and in the finale the first violins 
-eem a bit weak in relation to the rest of the 
‘ring section. L.S. 
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*MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 
in A major, Op. go, “ Italian ”’, 


*SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 4 in 
D minor, Op. _ 120. London 
Symphony Orckestra (Josef Krips). 
Decca LXT2887 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is a good workmanlike performance 
of the Mendelssohn Italian; there is 
gracious pleasure to be obtained from the 
sunshine, though its glare will run no risk, 
perhaps, of maddening us—topees may be 
left at home. Even so, such a pleasurable 
performance is not at all to be sniffed at ; 
the third movement goes better than 
perhaps it has yet done on records—the 
quicksands of the trio are negotiated 
perfectly. Krips whips up some excitement, 
even, at the end of the first movement— 
his piit animato is in the score, right enough, 
but is not altogether convincing. More 
effective is the tempo for the finale ; here 
his version might very reasonably be 
considered to be the best available at 
present on disc. 


The recording, too, is workmanlike ; safe 
and solid, though perhaps the quality 
diminishes somewhat toward the end. But 
placing the symphony on one side of a 
twelve-inch disc is a major intrinsic 
advantage which could well outweigh other 
minor differences between this and the 
ten-inch versions spread over two sides: 
Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic on 
Columbia 33C1006 (March, 1953), which 
is a wonderfully gracious performance, 
lacking something in vitality in the two 
latter movements, and recorded somehow 
so as to sound better at high volume levels 
than low (and at those higher levels it 
sounds very good) ; or Pedrotti and the 
Czech Philharmonic on Supraphon LPM 10 
(February, 1954), a mercilessly brilliant 
recording of a similarly sharp-fanged 
performance. (Incidentally, my directions 
in that last review for locating the bass- 
player’s domino were, I’m afraid, of the 
Copthorne Avenue variety—it occurs at 
the beginning not of the slow movement, 
as I wrote, but of the finale). 


Containing the Mendelssohn within one 
side releases the other for the reappearance 
on disc of an old unfavourite, the Schumann 
D minor Symphony. Of course it should 
be recorded ; and Decca make it sound as 
well as perhaps it ever will—this is a well- 
engineered version. The playing— 
workmanlike, again, though with occasional 
imperfect chording—may be thought to 
lack sparkle ; but a degree of inhumanity 
altogether out of reach would be necessary 
to hold it against players or conductor that 
their Schumann Fourth didn’t sparkle— 
when does it, or how can it? How, anywav, 


can players be expected to sound interested _ 


in a work which never—not for one phrase, 
or bar, or even note—allows a single wind- 
player to be heard on his own, undoubled 
either at the unison or the octave by some- 
body else ? No, let it be enough that a 
highly respectable version of the work is 
in the catalogues again, for reference, and 
for the enjoyment ef listeners of some 
stamina. M.M. 
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*MUSSORGSKY. Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition (orch. Ravel). L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande (Ernest 
Ansermet). ° 

*RAVEL. La Valse. L’Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris (Ernest 
Ansermet). Decca LXT2896 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*MUSSORGSKY. Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition (orch. Ravel). L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). 
Telefunken LGX66008 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

After Petrouchka, the Mussorgsky-Ravel 
Pictures—have we now, perhaps in des- 
peration, changed our unofficial test-piece 
for recordings ? The issue, with the first 
release of E.M.1. LPs, of a stunning version 
by Kubelik and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on H.M.V. BLProo2 (A.R.., 
October 1952) brought much enthusiasm 
and many apparently well-based hopes for 
the future. ‘“‘ The prospect is exciting ”’ 
wrote A.R. ; but the excitement we shared 
has waned as over the months the historic 
red label has decorated a series of rather 
less sensational recordings. Replaying and 
reassessing that issue now, in the light of 
developments since, brings nothing but 
agreement with everything A.R. wrote at 
the time—it still is a sensational recording, 
with brilliance, clarity, and depth to 
spare ; and one supposes that the new 
Telefunken and Decca versions—both of 
them quite outstanding—were made in full 
knowledge of the competition ahead for 
them, and in a conscious endeavour to 
meet it and emerge the victor. 

The Telefunken is dealt with rather the 
more easily. Its qualities approximate to 
those of the “ original” H.M.V.—bril- 
liance and clarity, both in abundance. 
But it adds no new qualities to the earlier 
version, and falls short of it in at least two 
places: Gnomus, the first actual picture, 
has altogether less electrifying interjectory 
bars, and the finale, The Great Gate of Kiev, 
is, comparatively, thin and feeble. Only 
comparatively, however, and if this had 
not somehow turned into a technical battle 
one would be praising the recording en- 
thusiastically. One would also, however, 
be regretting that the performance, or the 
editing, had imposed on the music un- 
reasonably long breaks between pictures, 
even where one should clearly lead straight 
into the next (as with Limoges into Cata- 
combs, and The Hut on Fowl’s Legs into The 
Great Gate of Kiev). And _ condolences 
would be extended to the principal trumpet, 
who sounds as if he would have liked 
several more tries at his terrifying part in 
Samuel Goldenburg; and comment would 
be made on the expansiveness (coupled 
with a high volume level) of the Telefunken, 
which involved twelve-inch expenditure 
compared with-ten. 

The virtues and shortcomings of the 
Telefunken disc add up, probably, to a 
near miss. But the Decca, I think, scores 
an inner; arguably a bull’s-eye. In 
places it sounds to me better than any 
record I have ever heard ; and everywhere 
it sounds extremely good. It has all the 
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qualities of the H.M.V. and another new 
one, in addition: without, anywhere, 
losing any vitality it has a less rasping 
string tone—both muted (as in The Old 
Castle), and unmuted, the strings sound 
more human than previously in such high- 
tension recordings. The Catacombs—those 
thundering chords for trombones and 
tuba—sound less impressive than in the 
Kubelik version; partly due to a less 
altogether dominating and convincing per- 
formance than the Chicago brass section 
gave. But the only reservation worth 
making about the recording, I think, is 
one about the second side of the disc—from 
The Hut on Fowl’s Legs to the end: the 
copy in front of me (which, incidentally, 
is for a Decca, quite remarkably free from 
surface swish) seems to be slightly less 
overwhelming here; to deteriorate just 
sufficiently to cause a leaf or two to flutter 
disconsolately from the laurel wreath the 
record has still well earned. I was con- 
vinced, listening to side one, that it was the 
best recording I had ever heard, in spite 
of an occasional feeling of slight overload- 
ing ; the conviction wavered, though, on 
the reverse. 


The electrifying performance that gave 
the engineers material to work on in the 
first place must not be overlooked ; in the 
ordinary way it would run no danger of 
that. Ansermet does the whole thing 
beautifully ; though Kubelik remains the 
only conductor of the three who joins the 
pictures up properly where necessary. The 
Swiss trumpet player plays Samuel Golden- 
burg—the picture that was the undoing of 
the Belgian player—better even than the 
American ; he makes the actual rhythm 
of his exhausting phrase much clearer. 
Though, while individuals are under dis- 
cussion, it may be suggested that no alto- 
playing troubadour has yet functioned 
beneath the walls of The Old Castle with 
quite such convincingly lugubrious effect 
as the saxophonist of the Chicago orchestra. 


Decca manage to leave space—with a 
decent preliminary silence—for a fill-up: 
Ravel’s La Valse, with Ansermet directing, 
this time, the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 
Not, I think, the best of the available 
versions—I prefer both the performance 
and recording of Columbia 33CX1049 
(June 1953), which somehow manages to 
include performances by Markevitch and 
the Philharmonia not only of this piece, 
but also of L’Apprenti Sorcier, the Suite 
from Part II of The Three-Cornered Hat, and 
the Prokofiev Classical Symphony. I prefer, 
too, Telefunken LGM65003 (L.S., May 
1952), a ten-inch coupling of La Valse 
with the Valses Nobles et Sentimentales in 
performances by Franz André and _ the 
Brussels Radio Orchestra, recorded in a 
quality to which my present reproducer 
takes more kindly than, obviously, did 
that of L.S. when he first reviewed it ! 


Discussion of La Valse is somewhat unreal, 
however, when the major point at issue is 
clearly exactly where in the hierarchy of 
brilliant orchestral recordings this Decca 
Pictures comes. ‘Towards the top: that 
much is certain. But how far towards the 
top, considered as a whole or in sections: 
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that problem will provide material in the 

next few weeks for many fireside arguments 

before any firm conclusions are reached. 
M.M. 


*xRACHMANINOV. Symphony No. 3 
in A minor, Op. 44.  B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Sir Malcolm 
Sargent). H.M.V. ALP1118 (12 in., 
36s. 53d.). 


A performance of this work by the 
U.S.S.R. State Symphony Orchestra on 
Supraphon LPM37-8 was reviewed by 
M.M. in THE GRraAmopHone, February, 
1954, and a warning was issued to intending 
purchasers that this particular version of 
what proves to be an unexpectedly attractive 
works leaves a great deal to be desired. 
I listened to this new recording of it with a 
rapture difficult to convey without seeming 
to extol the virtues of one orchestra at the 
expense of another. But there really is no 
question about it—the B.B.C. orchestra 
plays at its representative best here, and 
the conductor makes a great deal out of 
music which is loosely assembled, the first 
two movements fused into one, although 
with such rich and plentiful material the 
work might conceivably have fallen into 
four movements brought to a fitting climax 
by a splendidly enjoyable fugue. The 
recording can be recommended to devotees 
of the piano concertos wishing to extend 
their enthusiam into the symphonic field. 
So far it is Rachmaninov’s 2nd symphony 
which by general consent has been con- 
sidered to yield the greatest dividend in 
terms of musical erjoxyment. It is not 
unlikely that this excellent performance 
may help to redress the balance in favour 
of the lesser-known 3rd. 


*xRIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Schehera- 
zade, Op. 35. L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). 
Telefunken LGX 66018 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 


There is not a “ definitive ’’ Scheherazade 
to which a critic can confidently direct 
attention, but three performances each with 
merits and each with drawbacks. The mew 
Telefunken is richly recorded—too richly, 
in fact, for in climaxes the sound is not 
defined but unpleasantly plushy. The 
performance is of good routine standard, 
exciting in places, as Scheherazade can hardly 
fail to be, but uninspired. On a Decca disc 
(LXT2508), we find a vivid, dramatic 
reading by Ansermet, an LP issue of some 
very brilliant SP discs, AK 1980-5. The 
Swiss violin soloist, however, plays with less 
assurance than the Belgian one, and colours 
have to some extent been dimmed in the 
LP process. The third version is Dob- 
rowen’s with the Philharmonia, Columbia 
33SX1007, a recording most of which is 
very rich in sound, and which offers the 
finest solo-violin playing. But although 
Dobrowen secures some lively and exciting 
passages, his handling of the third episode, 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess, 
is curiously slow and sleepy. On the whole 
my preference is for the Decca. A.P. 
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*xSAINT-SAENS. Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28. 
Havanaise, Op. 83. Campoli 
(violin), London Symphony 
Orchestra (Anatole Fistoulari). 
Decca LW5085 (10 in., 18s. ofd.). 

Campoli is a brave man to enter the rine 
with his two Saint-Saéns pieces and chal 

lenge the present title-holder—no less a 

world champion than Heifetz. Brave, but 

not foolhardy, however ; for he puts up a 

stiff fight. His technique and intonation 

stand the strain without the slightes: 
tremor ; his romantic attitude is entirely 
apt; but his seconds give the impression 
of not being entirely on their toes all the 
time. To drop the metaphors, Campoli 
seems in several places to be dragging the 
conductor along with him; and his naturally 
sweet tone is over-amplified in relation to 
the orchestra (his microphone is very close 
indeed), making his. own contribution 
appear heavier than it really is. There are 
some odd levels: the engineers turn up the 
volume of some of the tutti passages in the 

Rondo capriccioso to ear-splitting height for 

no reason at all, and some fortes in the 

Havanaise are a bit piercing. Nevertheless, 

these performances give very great pleasure, 

and it is only in comparison with the 

Heifetz recordings that one feels that 

Campoli, brilliant as his playing is, is 

perhaps trying rather too hard in the 

Havanaise: in the first episode, for example, 

he plays “‘ on the string ’’, whereas Heifetz 

tosses it away lightly with sautillé bowing. 

All of which only means, in effect, that the 

American master is unbeatable; but 

Campoli proves that in this repertoire he 

is a worthy contender. L.S. 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony in C major, 
“ The Great”. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALP1120 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A new Toscanini record in the offing 
prompts always the same initial query: 
what does it sound like ? In this case report 
may be more favourable than on some 
more melancholy occasions ; a very good 
start is not quite kept up throughout, but 
a reasonable level of quality is certainly 
maintained. 

Occasional oddities occur—the opening 
seems dominated by relentless pizzicato 
basses, and sometimes (particularly at the 
beginning of the slow movement, for 
example) the orchestra recedes audibly 
into a neighbouring studio. But that 
‘* oddities ’’ enter into the discussion at all 
is a measure, in the context, of the reason- 
able general standards obtaining. 

The performance has enormous vitality 
{as if it needed saying!). Individual 
players, however, seem intent on earning 
no great distinction—though the trombones 
are smooth and almost velvety—and the 
woodwind, as a body, are rough and not 
over-sensitive. But a sense of urgency does 
inform the whole, and it is a symphony 
which responds well to the treatment ;_ the 
slow movement can suffer from too much 


‘dawdling, and the scherzo and _ finale 


positively gain from such impetus as this. 
Even Toscanini jibs at making all- the 
repeats in this particular work, though he 
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does make one token concession in the 
very first section of the scherzo. And he 
does feel unable to depart from the score 
to the extent of broadening the tempo at 
the end of the first movement; but that 
it is an advantage to do so is not, anyway, 
universally accepted. 

A good version, then ; but not, I would 
suggest, so good as that of Krips and the 
Amsterdam Orchestra on Decca LXT2719 
(October 1952). Krips takes a more 
spacious, less urgent view of the work, and 
any preference, here, between the two 
versions must be entirely personal. But 
the Dutch players sound so much more 
sensitive than the American, and they 
have the great advantage of a clearer, 
fuller, and more reliable recording. Much 
must be sacrificed, on this occasion, if the 
Toscanini version is to be preferred. 


xSIBELIUS. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 43. Hallé Orchestra 
(Sir John Barbirolli). 
1122 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This performance of the Sibelius Second 
could, one feels, be enormously exciting in 
the concert hall; and even recorded it is 
far from being in any way dull. Barbirolli 
sweeps ahead, or holds back, as the case 
may be, in a way to be described as 
effective, or exaggerated, according to the 
preconceived opinions of the _listener— 
little doubt, I think, that anyone hearing 
the work for the first time would be swept 
off his feet by this approach. 

A few shadows, however, obtrude in this 
recording between the fine conception and 
its full intended effect. A prime virtue of 
the performance, I would suggest, is the 
string tone and style—Barbirolli conjures up 
a surging, magnificent sweep whenever— 
and it is often—Sibelius gives him the 
chance (though enthusiasm should have 
been held in check for long enough to 
discover that either one of the parts is wrong 
or one desk of the firsts seems to think that 
the E natural four bars from the end of the 
first movement should be sharpened). This 
very sweep of string tone, however, seems 
to discourage a good deal of the rest of the 
orchestra—of the woodwind, only the oboe 
habitually secures any audible prominence 
in solo passages; and the brass, whose 
sudden blazing interjections should so often 
in Sibelius illuminate the whole orchestral 
scene, are made to sound so very under- 
nourished. The players don’t appear to be 
unenthusiastic (indeed at the end of the 
slow movement the trumpets are a semi- 
quaver ahead of everybody else), but their 
efforts are befogged by this string-conscious 
balance. 

The recording in general, though, is good. 
On the first side, even excellent ; on the 
second, a tinge of metallicism, combined 
with a slight general thinness, enters into 
it, and previous enthusiasm becomes 
moderated. Better sometimes, one thinks, 
a record that is bad throughout than one 
which varies from time to time. This disc 
varies only slightly, but enough to send one 
rummaging back in the files for Decca 
L.XT2815 (October, 1953) to find there, 
indeed, a recording and a half: rich, 
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brilliant, and clear, with all those qualities 
devoted to presenting a fine performance by 
Anthony Collins and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. One day, of course, it is very 


possible that that fine disc will be improved, 


upon; but this present new release, 
possessed of what are clearly the best 
intentions in the world, doesn’t really do so. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet 

Fantasy Overture. Francesca da 
Rimini, Op. 32. St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Vladimir Gol- 
schmann). Capitol CTL7048 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The two correspondents Jast month who 
put in a plea for the single-sided LP record 
have my sympathy, and in the specific 
example quoted where the collector decides 
to add a second Francesca da Rimini to his 
library he is now in danger of landing 
himselfwith a third Romeo and Juliet. Bearing 
this in mind it is one’s first duty in discussing 
the disc under review to compare identical 
couplings. First, the Stokowski recording of 
these two works on Columbia 33CX10930, 
reviewed by M.M. in THe GRAMOPHONE 
January 1954, was not recommended, and 








** The Gramophone ” L.P. Catologue 

The fourth edition of this catalogue, 
listing all items on every classical LP 
available in Great Britain, is now on sale. 
Copies may be obtained from Record 
dealers, price 2/6d. each or direct from 
the publishers 2/gd. post free. Annual 
subscription 10s. post free. 











I would also guard readers against it for the 
same reasons—largely on account of the 
Romeo and Juliet side, in which the scoring 
had been tampered with, but also because 
the Francesca fails to come off at its best. 
The latter gets better treatment by Jorda on 
Decca LXT 2531, coupled with a Van 
Beinum Romeo and Juliet which was favour- 
ably reviewed by W.R.A. in November, 
1950. This latter performance has since 
been called “‘ distinctly suety ’” by A.P. in 
January, 1954, so that at this stage one can 
consider whether the new Capitol coupling 
offers any advantages. This new recording 
of Romeo and Juliet, although of excellent 
tonal quality, has to be heard alongside 
Cantelli on H.M.V. ALP1086, easily the 
best version, but Golschmann’s handling 
of the reverse side makes him a serious com- 
petitor in the Francesca stakes. Already the 
collector begins to doubt the wisdom of 
buying a Romeo and. Juliet he likes but is 
backed by Wagner’s. Siegfried Idyll (a 
superb performance, incidentally) which he 
doesn‘t want, or for that matter of investing 
in a brand new Francesca which is recom- 
mended but is coupled with a Romeo and 
Juliet of which he knows better performances. 
If it weren’t for Cantelli I would advise 
getting this new Capitol disc in preference 
to the Decca coupling—but this is where we 
came in. For the sake of completion it 
might be mentioned that Franz André’s 
Romeo and Juliet on Telefunken LGM65005, 
which until very recently was the best 
version available, has also been superseded 
since it was coupled with a Caprice Italien 
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which has now turned up in a superior 
recording from Columbia, but my thesis is 
becoming too involved. Simply stated: 
single-sided LP discs, and let the Capitol 
Francesca da Rimini be one of them. _I.C. 


*xVAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony 
No. 4 in F minor. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sir Adrian 
Boult). Decca LXT2g909 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*x VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony 
No. 5 in D major. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sir Adrian 
Boult). Decca LXT2g10 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony 
No. 6 in E minor. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sir Adrian 
Boult). Decca LXTe2g911 (12 in,, 
36s. 54d.). 

It is a very definite feather in Decca’s cap 
that they should bring out a complete 
recording of all the symphonies of Britain’s 
greatest living composer; and it is 
especially encouraging that they should do 
so while he is still with us, not only thus 
doing him honour while he can appreciate 
it, but also ensuring, by his supervision, 
that these recordings shall be fully authori- 
tative. Nos. 2 (the London) and 3 (the 
Pastoral) have already been released, the 
former being warmly reviewed by M.M. in 
these columns in September, 1952, the 
latter (despite one or two grumbles about 
tape-hum and inaudible harps) equally so 
by A.R. in July, 1953. A first issue of the 
Sea Symphony and a new one of the Antartica 
have been announced, and will be reviewed 
as soon as pressings are received: mean- 
while here we have the three great purely 
instrumental symphonies, performed, like 
all the rest, by Boult and the L.P.O. No 
conductor has a better title to the task, for 
Boult has always been closely associated 
with Vaughan Williams’s music, and has 
given many memorable recordings from it 
already: it was he, also, who conducted 
the first performances of both No. 4 (in 
1935) and No. 6 (in 1948), and it is 
interesting that it was the L.P.O (under 
the composer) who introduced No. 5 during 
the 1943 Proms. 

To some people, the powerful and 
apocalyptic No. 4 is V.W.’s finest work. It 
is all sinew, and its uncompromising 
harshness of utterance came as a shock to 
many when it first appeared. A grim mood 
of conflict is announced at the outset, which 
is scarcely lessened by the bitter subject 
curling round F sharp: the uncouth 
cavortings (which reappear in The Tunning 
of Eleanor Rumming) which spring up are 
quite terrifying—while the second move- 
ment, with its sinister centrifugal muted- 
brass figure and its unhurried soft bass 
footsteps under a quietly polytonal canon, 
could be an illustration for Timor mortis 
conturbat me. ‘The Scherzo has the terrible 
humour of the Furies, and it is almost a 
relief when its galumphing brass gives way 
to the severely contrapuntal finale: yet 
there is no comfort here,-and cascades of 
notes tumble down, as in an earthquake, 
to the relentless fugato epilogue and the 
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final grinding dissonances. This is a 
splendid performance (in particular of the 
Scherzo), and the recording contains all the 
fierce climaxes with ease: how good the 
balance is may be judged from the passage 
just before the end of the first movement, 
at the violas’ lament while, high above, 
soft violins descend in block harmony. 
Incidentally, students will be interested to 
observe that the last note of the solo flute, 
in the second movement, has been changed 
from F to E—with far greater effect. 

It is almost unnecessary to be told that 
the Fifth Symphony is dedicated (‘‘ without 
permission”’) to Sibelius: though Vaughan 
Williams’s construction has little in common 
with that of his Finnish contemporary, the 
opening and closing bars of the first move- 
ment, with their horn-calls over a pedal 
bass and their inconclusive tonality, are 
pure parody. The orchestra, too, is of the 
small classical size which Sibelius favours, 
instead of the big forces of Nos. 4 and 6. 
After the cosmic rage of the Fourth 
Symphony, the Fifth returns to the con- 
templative mood of the Pastoral. Save for 
moments of Job-like grandeur, the first 
movement passes in an atmosphere of quiet 
mysticism ; and the Scherzo (which juggles 
with intervals of the fourth) is set almost 
entirely in an undertone. The Romanza 
which follows is connected with the un- 
loosing of Christian’s burden in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and is a rapt meditation, ending in 
an atmosphere of benediction which extends 
to the final Passacaglia. In this more relaxed 
Vaughan Williams, as in the sterner pre- 
ceding work, Boult shows his profound 
sympathy with the music, and produces a 
performance full of calm beauty. 

With the Sixth Symphony we return to 
the outspoken severity of No. 4. Here again 
is the angry semitonal clash, the grotesque 
blundering comedy; but the menacing, 
persistent rhythmic figure of the slow 
movement builds up a new and unbearable 
tension, heightened by the threatening brass 
fanfare which interrupts the course of the 
music, The spirit seems broken, to judge 
by the painful semitonal crawling which 
follows, and the Scherzo blatantly sneers at 
this defeat: the rising fourths of the Fifth 
Symphony have turned to sourly augmented 
fourths, and amid the jagged dissonances 
the tenor saxophone (as in Job) pours in its 
hypocritical song. The horrid glee of the 
nightmare march which bursts in is suc- 
ceeded by a vision of utter stillness, in the 
symphony’s remarkable Epilogue. With its 
contrapuntal lines creeping out blindly 
towards a non-existent sun, this movement, 
in its vast inanimation, might be a picture 
of some dead planet: it is strange that the 
endlessly alternating chords with which it 
passes from our hearing should recall the 
immense wastes of outer space of Holst’s 
Neptune. 

Boult has already made one recording of 
this enigmatic symphony—with the L.S.O., 
for H.M.V., where it has been contained 
on a ten-inch disc (which thus represents a 
financial saving on this new issue). But, 
quite apart from the fact that this version 
includes the numerous small alterations of 
- orchestral detail which the composer has 
made in the score since it was first per- 
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formed, there is little doubt that, good 
though the H.M.V. is, this is even better. 
The recorded tone is fuller (listen, for 
example, to the wonderful climax in the 
closing bars of the first movement), and the 
playing is superior: only the adoption of 
slower tempi seems at first to detract slightly 
from the vigour of the first and third 
movements. At the close of the work 
Vaughan Williams has recorded a well- 
deserved tribute to Boult and the orchestra: 
in it he praises their pianissimo in the 
Epilogue of the Sixth—‘“‘ it was not merely 
not playing loud, it was a positive, sensitive 
pianissimo full of meaning and tension ”’. 
The playing in general, he says in a charac- 
teristic remark, is “‘so clear that all my 
faults come to the surface: I hope a few 
virtues have come out as well ”’. L.S. 


*VIVALDI. Concerto in C major: 
Concerto in F major. Luigi Ferro 
(violin), Renato Zanfini (oboe), 
Virtuosi di Roma (Renato Fasano). 
H.M.V. BLP1042 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Vivaldi wrote some 85 concertos in C 
major. The one here recorded is perhaps 
No. 14 of Pincherle’s catalogue; at any 
rate the Incipit is the same. But according 
to Pincherle the 3/4 Largo should be in A 
minor ; this one is in C major, the same key 
as the rest of the concerto. Other indications, 
the Allegro after the slow introduction and 
the Allegro Finale, agree. Perhaps the 
cover-note when it turns up will help us, 
and further explain the sub-title “‘ L’Assun- 
zione ”” (which Pincherle does not mention). 
The Concerto (if indeed it is Pincherle’s 
No. 14) is collected, in the Turin library, 
among the concertos destined for use in 
church and according to the title informa- 
tion this one was written to be played on 
the Feast of the Assumption. Unfortunately 
it is not one of the most interesting or 
imaginative of Vivaldi’s concertos, although 
there is an interesting and unusual ex- 
cursion into the minor in the Finale. 

The F major Oboe Concerto, on the other 
hand, Pincherle’s No. 306, is a delight from 
beginning to end. The tunes of first and 
last movements have that sturdy, compact 
neatness which makes so instant an appeal 
in Vivaldi’s music, and the slow movement, 
in C minor, is a lingering, expressive piece 
of writing. Moreover the texture and 
sonorities, throughout, fall most gratefully 
on the ear. Such lucid, light, clear tones 
cannot fail to be fascinating. 

The Virtuosi di Roma have chosen for 
themselves no unsuitable title, for they play 
both with precision and expressiveness— 
qualities rarely found together on this level 
in small orchestral groups. The basic 
personnel comprises eight violins, two 
violas, two ’cellos, bass, harpsichord and 
oboe. The group was founded by their 
conductor Renato Fasano, who succeeded 
Malipiero as director of the Venice Con- 
servatory. Luigi Ferro, soloist in the C 
major Violin Concerto, and Renato Zanfini, 
the oboist, both give exquisitely turned 
performances. The recording is very clear. 
Because the C major Concerto is not one of 
Vivaldi’s most strikingly individual com- 
positions, this is not a record I would urge 
on those who are making their first acquaint- 
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ance with the composer ; they will be mor: 
impressed with the ‘‘ Four Seasons”, o: 
the wonderful vocal music. But the Oboe 
Concerto, should certainly be heard by all : 
and the “converted”’ must of course 
acquire the record. A.P. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*xARBOS. Tango, Op. 6, No. 3. 
*xHINDEMITH. Sonata in E. 
*xPROKOFIEV. Five Melodies, Op. 35 


bis. 
* VILLA-LOBOS. Premiére Sonate- 
Fantaisie. Ruth Posselt (violin), 


Allan Sly (piano). Esquire TW14-005 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

No recordings of any of these four works 
have hitherto been available in this country, 
and so far as the Hindemith and Prokofiev, 
at least, are concerned the loss has been ours. 
Exactly what the early Arbos piece (dedica- 
ted to Sarasate) is doing ona disc announced 
as devoted to twentieth century violin 
music is far from clear: anyway, it is of 
little artistic interest and far too long, and 
it serves only to display Miss Posselt’s 
technique, which is considerable. All the 
usual virtuoso tricks—harmonics, flying 
arpeggios, left-hand pizzicato and the rest— 
are brought in, and if they no longer have 
the charm of novelty they do at least 
provide a useful criterion of this violinist’s 
accomplishments. (She is, by the way, an 
American who first appeared as a child 
prodigy, playing in Carnegie Hall and in 
Boston at the age of nine, and in her 
numerous appearances since then earned 
the praise of Koussevitzky, who called her 
“one of the greatest violinists of our 
time ’’.) She has a big, full tone—which is 
regrettably harshly recorded on this disc— 
and is obviously a player of quality. Even 
she, however, cannot do much with Villa- 
Lobos’s shapelessly rhapsodic piece, written 
in 1912 and overflowing with unworked 
ideas. Why this so-called sonata is sub- 
titled Despair I don’t know, but suspect it 
to be a clairvoyant comment by the com- 
poser on this recording, which gives the 
piece an unpleasantly clangy tone and 
unnaturally boosts the fiddle. 

The Hindemith is a thoroughly mature 
work—it dates from 1935, his best period— 
and its cool lyricism makes for most 
satisfying listening. The Prokofiev Melodies 
were written in 1920 as wordless songs, but 
at Paul Kochanski’s suggestion were tran- 
scribed for violin five years later. No. 3, 
with its impassioned surge, is surely far 
more suitable in this latter form ; and as 
for No. 4, I cannot quite see how its 
scherzando semiquavers were ever sung at all. 


‘ Once again the engineers (not Esquire’s 


but Academy’s, for this is an American 
recording) are at fault: the piano of No. 2 
is very flimsy, No. 1 starts at much too low 
a level and is then clumsily brought up, 
and in general the balance is such as might 
be heard from the last row of the balcony 
in a resonant empty hall. I wonder if the 
pianist could even see the microphone 
without a pair of binoculars. As a final 
touch of presentation, the disc is labelled 
back to front. I should like to hear Miss 
Posselt in happier conditions. L.S. 
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with the DE ONARCH 
RECORD CHANGER 


Whatever your taste, Verdi or Berlin, the MONARCH brings out the hidden music. 
Original tone and timbre, lyrical melody, symphonic harmony, step-happy jazz—are 
reproduced with the real fidelity and endearing charm that only a ‘sound scientist ’ 
made instrument can provide. There are no interruptions to a record programme on 
the MONARCH—nearly five hours continuous playing of ten mixed records, any size, 
any order, any speed. Music is all yours with the MONARCH. 


NOTE THESE STAR FEATURES 


* Unique ‘ Magidisk’ record selector—exclusive to B.S.R. 

*% The quickest change ever—no aggravating delay between records. 
* ‘Rotocam’ 3-speed and switch unit control. 

*% Extended frequency range pickup with reversible sapphire styli. 
* Fully automatic operation. 

* Simple design ensuring trouble-free service. 


WORLD’S FINEST AND MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 








Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., GRAMOPHONE RECORDS DIV. 
179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








CUI) PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD 
i PLAYERS AND CHANGERS INCORPORATING THE FAMOUS PHILIPS 
Ly *‘ FEATHERWEIGHT’ PICK-UP +- RADIO + TELEVISION + LAMPS 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - ‘ PHILISHAVE ’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 
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Congratulations to 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
on the occasion of bis 
75th birthday 
April 29th, 1954. 





| 
We are proud to announce that by arrangement | 
with Columbia Records Inc. of New York we | 
shall shortly be issuing recordings of Sir Thomas | 
conducting the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, | 
on the world famous _ 
| 

| 
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YOU WILL TREASURE THESE 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS BY 


Karl Haas 
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CONDUCTING THE 
LONDON BAROQUE 
_ ORCHESTRA 
with GEORGE MALCOLM (HARPSICHORD) 
and LIONEL SALTER (rorTEPIANO) 


Concerto for Harpsichord and Fortepiano in 
E flat—c. P. E. Bach; 


with LIONEL SALTER 
and CHARLES SPINKS (HARPSICHORDS) 


Concerto for Two Harpsichords and Strings in 
C minor—J.S. Bach - - - PMA1009 





CONDUCTING THE 
LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 


Symphony for Wind Instruments, Op. Posth. 
Richard Strauss - - - - PMA1006 


Serenade in D minor, Op. 44 Dvorék PMB1001 
Serenade in E flat, K.375—Mozart PMB1002 








CONDUCTING THE 
LONDON BAROQUE STRING 
ORCHESTRA 


with JEAN POUGNET (vio.Ltn) 
and LIONEL SALTER (HARPSICHORD) 


Concerto in G for Violin, String Orchestra and 
Continuo— Dittersdorf ; 
LONDON BAROQUE 
ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 22 in E flat (“Philosopher”’)— 
Haydn - - - - - PMA1004 
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THE PARLOPHONK COMPANY LIMITED 
RECORD ptviston, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, w.l 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


presents 
AUDIO NEWS for APRIL 





LEAK TL/10 AMPLIFIER and ‘* POINT ONE ” 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 


A new amplifier combination by H. J. Leak and Co. at 
a popular price is the news many of us have been waiting 
for. It consists of an entirely new 10 watt main amplifier 
whose performance compares remarkably well with the 
world-famous TL/12, yet which costs only 17 gns., and 
of an equally new remote control pre-amplifier unit 
costing 10 gns. The latter includes separate bass and 
treble controls as well as a six position selector switch 
(radio, tape, and four different record playback character- 
istics), variable controls for gram and radio input 
(facilitating matching to any pickup and radio unit) and, 
on the front panel, sockets allowing a tape recorder to 
be connected for recording or playback purposes. Full 
technical details of the new models can be found elsewhere 
in this issue of “‘ The Gramophone.’’ Because Messrs. 
Leak have to fulfil large American orders for the TL/10 
and “‘ Point One ”’ (it is mainly due to these orders that it 
has been possible to produce this combination at so 
reasonable a price), supplies for the home market are 
likely to be restricted for a month or two and we advise 
all those interested to place their orders without undue 
delay. 

Coming shortly : 


The Leak “ Vari-Slope Mark II” Pre-Amplifier. 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 


It is no exaggeration to say that FM is as important 
an advance in the field of broadcasting as LP has already 
proved to be in the gramophone world. In the London 
area, those of us fortunate enough to own an FM receiver 
are already able to listen to the full Home Service and 
Third Programme transmissions on FM every evening 
except Fridays (on Sundays from 3 p.m. till close down). 
The results obtainable from FM broadcasts can only be 
described as staggering : the quality of sound far surpasses 
that obtainable from the finest of records. Even in the 
heart of London’s West End there is not the slightest 
interference from lifts, switches and other electrical 
machinery ; when we add to this a greatly increased 
frequency and dynamic range it will be seen that FM is the 
most important advance in the history of sound broad- 
casting. We shall be demonstrating FM at Astra House 
(using the Lowther experimental FM tuner: cost £22) 
from 1 to 2 p.m. every Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
during April. 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London WC2 


Temple Bar 3007 
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*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 9 in 
A major for Violin and Piano. 
Op. 47, * Kreutzer”. Sonata No. 1 
in D major for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 12, No. 1. Joseph Fuchs 
(violin), Artur Balsam (piano). 
Brunswick AXTL1045 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The Kreutzer is one of those unfortunate 
works (the Hammerklavier Sonata and the 
Schubert Fifth Symphony also come to 
mind) with a slow movement of seemingly 
disproportionate length, producing a head- 
ache of disproportionate size for anyone 
responsible for deciding how to space the 
work out on disc. 

First in the LP field with the Kreutzer 
was Decca with LXT2732 (H.F., Novem- 
ber 1952); a fine strong version by Max 
Rostal and Franz Osborn, and one well if 
unevenly recorded. It sought, however, a 
rather primitive solution of the problem of 
that slow movement by splitting it between 
the two sides. 

Next came H.M.V. with ALP1093 
(December 1953): here Heifetz and 
Moiseiwitsch were partners in a rather 
romantic but extremely effective perform- 
ance, again well recorded, this time more 
evenly, and with an improvement in 
spacing—the first movement was allotted 
one side, and the second and third shared 
the other. 

Now comes this new Brunswick with 
perhaps the best—certainly the most 
economical—solution yet: the first two 
movements are accommodated on the first 
side; the third movement opens the 
second side, finishing in time to leave room 
for another complete sonata—the D major, 
first of Beethoven’s whole series. To assist 
in this compression some repeats are cut 
in the Kreutzer, rather more extensively 
than in the other versioris; but that will 
probably not be considered any serious 
drawback. And the performance is a fine 
one indeed—fiery, and in fine partnership. 
In some of the more excruciatingly difficult 
passages Fuchs sounds, though, as if his 
powers are being fully extended—it is 
inhuman indeed in the Kreutzer to sound 
otherwise ; but then Heifetz is inhuman. 

The Brunswick recording is a trifle 
shallower than that of the H.M.V. ;. but 
it is faultless and clear. Enough so, I think, 
to justify a recommendation, by a small 
margin, in preference to the Decca for 
those listeners seeking an exclusively 
classical performance. Heifetz and Moisei- 
witsch on H.M.V., however, could well 
remain the most satisfactory version for 
many listeners. 

This small margin of preference, on 
other grounds, can be increased somewhat 
on consideration of economics, when it is 
remembered that the Brunswick includes 
a similarly fine, forceful performance of the 
D major Sonata. More forceful, indeed, 
than that of Menuhin and Kentner on 
H.M.V. ALPrios50 (A.R., June 1953) ; 
though that older version has a sweetness 
of tone and style missing from the newer, 
and a recording to match—if brilliance 
and clarity be the first consideration in 
this Sonata, the Brunswick disc should be 
chosen ; if sweetness and poetry, then that 
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of H.M.V. Any choice, though it would 
seem, is more theoretical than practical ; 
for the alternative versions of the Kreutzer 
Sonata must obviously be the prime 
consideration. M. 


*xBONPORTI. Recitative for Violin 
and Strings. 

*xCAMBINI. Concerto in G major for 
Piano and Strings. 

*MARCELLO, ALESSANDRO. Con- 
certo in C minor for Oboe and 
Strings. 

*xROSSINI. Sonata in C major for 
Violin, ’°Cello and Double-Bass. 
Renato Zanfini (oboe), Ornella 
Puliti Santoliquido (piano), Guido 
Mozzato (violin), Virtuosi di Roma 
(Renato Fasano). Brunswick 
AXTL1042 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Rossini is not normally associated with 
instrumental works of this nature, but 
Casella’s arrangement of this “‘ sonata ”’ as 
a concertante for strings is a most enjoyable 
affair, full of good tunes with a typically 
Rossinian flavour, and affording scope to 
the solo instrumentalists for individual 
display—not excluding the double-bass. 
It is extremely well played and recorded, 
as is the oboe concerto occupying the same 
side. The sleeve-note carries some very 
interesting information regarding the latter 
work which, on the strength of a Bach 
transcription for keyboard was originally 
believed to have been by Vivaldi. Although 
not a “‘ dilentante”’ in the sense that both 
Marcello and Bonporti were gifted amateur 
composers, and born considerably later, 
Cambini also wrote music in the “‘ Galant ”’ 
style of the 18th century, and in this piano 
concerto shows himself to have been a 
fine craftsman. It comes to us in a stylish 
performance of good tonal quality. The 
same high standard is maintained in the 
Recitative for violin and strings, actually 
the middle movement of a three-movement 
concerto for strings. Altogether an effectively 
arranged little concert which can be 
recommended. I.C. 


*xBRAHMS. Trio No. 1 in B major, Op. 
8. Trio di Trieste. Decca LXT2901 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Both The Record Guide, writing of the 
Trio di Trieste’s Brahms Op. 101, and my 
American colleague Harold Schonberg, on 
a Schumann Trio of theirs, complain that 
their rhythm is far too free and their inter- 
pretation prone to Latin exaggerations. In 
their Beethoven Archduke M.M. found no 
such propensities, nor do I observe them in 
this eloquent and accomplished perform- 
ance of the Brahms Op. 8, an early and in 
some ways not very characteristic work, 
though it was extensively revised by the 
composer in his maturity, nearly forty 
years later (but he still wouldn’t accede to 
Joachim’s request to give him something to 
play on the first page!) Piano trios can 
only too easily sound like teashop music, 
with the piano hogging the foreground, the 
violin “‘ sawing away regardless’ and the 
’cello heard only faintly and intermittently : 
that trap is avoided here, and the balance 
between the three instruments is exemplary. 
While due praise should be given to the 
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engineers for this (the only possible criticism 
is of a slight tendency to overload in the 
big climaxes of the finale), it is the Trio’s 
own musicianly: and well-judged attitude 
that is largely responsible for the success 
of this issue. There is a warmth in their 
tone and phrasing, a firm rhythmic control 
throughout (especially noticeable in the 
Scherzo, which can be such a danger-spot), 
a general sensitivity (for example, their 
treatment of the Adagio) and, from the 
pianist, an appealing delicacy: above all, 
there is admirably integrated team-work. 
L.S. 
*xCOUPERIN. Troisiéme Concert 
Royal. La Steinquerque. Isabelle 
Nef, Ruggero Gerlin (harpsicords). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50031 (12 in. 
36s. 54d.). 

The Concerts Royaux, of which we have 
here the first recording of No. 3 in A, were 
suites which (as Couperin himself says in 
his preface) “‘ were made for the little 
chamber concerts to which Louis XIV 
commanded me almost every Sunday of 
the year ” in 1714 and 1715. Inasmuch as 
the composer makes it clear that they were 
played not by harpsichord alone, but with 
violin, flute, oboe, viol and bassoon, it may 
seem slightly perverse to perform this one 
on two harpsichords here, though of course 
considerable latitude in instrumentation is 
permissible for this music. (Isabelle Nef 
and Ruggero Gerlin of course include in 
the Prelude and Sarabande the optional 
contre-parties shown in the score.) The case 
of La Steinquerque—a “* programme ”’ sonata 
written before Couperin’s court appoint- 
ment, and celebrating the Battle of Stein- 
kirk in 1692—is different, however, since 
without question it was intended for a string 
group with harpsichord continuo; and I 
am more than a little mystified that Oiseau- 
Lyre should issue a record which so 
deliberately, both in this and in sundry 
details of the text, contradicts the standard 
edition of Couperin which they themselves 
publish. 

However, the music is the thing; and 
though La Steinquerque is not particularly 
interesting, the suite is full of fascinating 
polyphonic writing. After a complex 
Prelude and an Allemande in A major come a 
Courante, a wonderfully expressive Sarabande 
grave and a Gavotte all in the minor, a 
Muzette which calls forth some delightful 
and effective registration from our two 
artists, and a final Chaconne légére. The two 
harpsichordists play well together and keep 
the component parts of the texture in correct 
proportion, but the microphone balance is 
so close that a good deal of action noise is 
picked up ; and the engineers have adopted 
the maddening practice of abruptly cutting 
off the last chord of each piece while it is 
still vibrating. (During the Allemande a 
studio door is opened in the distance, and 
faint confused sounds can be heard for a 
moment.) I have one serious quarrel with 
Mme Nef and M. Gerlin—how can they 
justify the funereal pace at which they take 
both the Allemande and the Courante ? 
Examination of the early authorities quoted 
by Wilfrid Mellers in his book on Couperin 
bear out one’s instinct that they should be 
much more lively. L.S. 


F 
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*MOZART. Serenade in E flat, K.375, 
for Wind Instruments. Serenade 
in C minor, K.388, for Wind 
Instruments. Wind Instrument 
Group of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Vox PL7490 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Perceiving the arrival of another issue 
of the two big Mozart wind serenades, I got 
out the various other recent recordings in 
readiness for some extended comparative 
listening. In the event, this proved un- 
necessary: the playing here is so inferior 
that my zealous comparisons were a waste 
of time. This ensemble sounds utterly 
square and dull, their tempi are unfortunate 

(just listen to their so-called Allegro maestoso 

in the E flat Serenade !), their tone is cold 

and sour, their intonation frequently 
enough to make one wince. Technically 
they seem to be in difficulties in the Allegro 
finale of the E flat ; and the total effect is, 

I regret to say, quite unmusical. And to 

think I reproached the Kell team for 

inexpressiveness ! L.S. 


*xMOZART. String Quartet, No. 23 in 
F major, K.590. String Quartet 
No. 2 in D major, K.155. Italian 
Quartet. Decca LXT2852 (12 In., 
36s. 54d.). ’ 

This is an extremely effective, and 
enjoyable coupling of the last of the three 
quartets dedicated to the King of Prussia 
and the second of a set of six written in 
Milan at the age of sixteen—much shorter 
and occupying only half of the second side. 
In certain previous recordings (see L.S. 
under Beethoven, Op. 130, last month and 
Mozart’s K.387 and K.421 noticed in 
December, 1953), these players have been 
known to introduce what can only be 
described as a romantic element into their 
treatment of classical music foreign to its 
style, but I found these two performances 
quite exemplary. Cobbett calls the F major 
quartet the most “ capricious ”’ of the three 
written at this time, and it consists of four 
movements, of which the third is a delightful 
Minuet and the finale a species of sonata 
and rondo form much favoured by Mozart, 
and in this instance showing a striking 
resemblance to Haydn. The King of 
Prussia, it will be remembered, prided 
himself on his prowess as a ’cellist, and the 
work reflects Mozart’s desire to give 
passages of some prominence to the part for 
his royal patron. The performance is in a 
true chamber music style, the use of rubato 
is kept within reasonable bounds, and the 
recording contains many instances of sheer 
loveliness. The earlier work is charming ; 
its mood is happy and foreshadows much 
that is recognisable in the composer’s later 
and more mature quartet style. The disc 
can be recommended. I.C. 


*xMOZART. Quintet in C major, 
K.515. Amadeus String Quartet. 
H.M.V. ALP1125 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Mozart composed this glorious Quintet 

(which, by the way, is absent from the list 

of his quintets in Cobbett’s Encyclopaedia, 

though discussed in the text) in the same 

‘year, 1707, that he composed the G minor 

(its sombre companion), Don Giovanni, and 
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Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. The emphatic 
arpeggio for the ’cello at the start of the first 
movement, to which the first violin responds, 
certainly suggests that Mozart had the new 
King of Prussia (an amateur ’cellist) in 
mind here, though he frequently forgets him 
in the course of the work. 

There is so much lovely detail to be 
admired in this work that one wants to 
linger over every page. The “‘first subject’, 
a rather wistful tune, is treated at great 
length and with much harmonic variety, 
and to the close of the next one are 
appended some whispered phrases that 
will recall the Overture to Figaro, and out of 
which Mozart makes a fine stretto in the 
coda. 

The Minuet is remarkably terse and the 
Trio really a continuation of it in a more 
gracious vein. No less remarkable is the 
slow movement in which, after the twelfth 
bar, Mozart discards his opening tune for a 
passionate duet between first violin and 


viola, which reaches a wonderfully imagin- 


ative conclusion. The finale has a heaven- 
sent theme, in which Mozart rejoices, and 
one is filled with wonder at the brilliance 
and gaiety of the writing and its extra- 
ordinary contrapuntal skill. 

The playing and recording are in every 
way equal to the Amadeus issue of the 
G minor Quintet, so enthusiastically re- 
viewed by A.P. in the December, 1953, 
number of THe GRAMOPHONE, and that 
means they could hardly be better. I hope 
the Amadeus—who have now changed their 
label—will also give us the D major Quintet 
and above all the E flat, which has a claim 
to be considered the finest of them all. 

ALR. 


*xSCHUBERT. String Quartet No. 13 
in A minor, Op. 29. Italian 
Quartet. Decca LXT2854 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

I do not remember ever hearing such 
consistently lovely sound from a string 
quartet as these Italian musicians produce, 
and this quality is admirably suited to the 
slow movement, with the Rosamunde theme, 
of Schubert’s A minor Quartet. The 
murmuring semiquaver accompaniment to 
the tune, at the first repeat, is finely touched 
in and the sensuous beauty of the music is 
perfectly realised. This sweetness, however, 
becomes excessive in the remaining move- 
ments, and there is often a want of rhythmic 
impetus that robs the opening movement 
and the Minuet, of the drama inherent in 
them, and the final movement of its vitality. 
This can be heard in the dotted note minor 
section of the last movement which, though 
marked double piano, should have a greater 
urgency behind it, just as there should be a 
bit of a tang in the dance tune, with drone 
accompaniment, with which the movement 
begins. The devitalising process robs the 
big climax, which Schubert so subtly works 
up to, of its point. 

As sound, the performance by the Vegh 
Quartet, reviewed in the October, 1952, 
number of THe GRAMOPHONE (Decca 
LXT2709), may not so beguile the ear and 
is not so well recorded : but their interpreta- 
tion is, to my mind, preferable. The Italians 
adopt too slow a tempo, surely, in the 
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opening movement and there is something 
odd rhythmically about the start of the 
Minuet. The really serious thing, however, 
is that the stature of the music is diminished 
by so determined an application of bel canto. 


The recording could not be better: and 
as an example of true string tone it goes 
into the highest class. I have no doubt that 
the Italian Quartet will come to add to their 
beauty of tone, fine ensemble, and musicianly 
phrasing, the feel for the style and character 
of a work that seems to be missing here, and 
that, according to L.S. in the March 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE, was missing 
in their recording of Beethoven’s Op. 130 
(Columbia 33C-X1103). When this happens 
we can expect something wonderful. It is 
only fair to say that L.S. gave a most 
unfavourable notice to the Vegh Quartet’s 
playing of Brahms’ C minor String Quartet 
(Decca LXT2710) in the same number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE that I reviewed their 
A minor Schubert. The Record Year (2) 
dissented from this verdict and give the 
disc a star, but did not like the Schubert. 
Aren’t we a difficult lot! 


*xSCHUBERT. String Quartet No. 8 in 
B flat major, Op. 168. Italian 
Quartet. Decca LXT2855 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The opus number of this quartet is mis- 
leading ; it was written in 1814 and is 
therefore not a late work at all, but belongs 
to the period of his apprenticeship. Of his 
total output in this form only three quartets 
lie outside this period, and only the A 
minor quartet, Op. 29, No. 1, was published 
in his lifetime. The significance of the B flat 
major Quartet, Op. 168 (there had been two 
previous quartets in this key) rests in the 
fact that it may properly be considered to 
be the first quartet in which Schubert had 
outgrown the orchestral style which had 
informed much of his earlier chamber 
music. The first movement is characteristi- 
cally Schubertian and took him only four 
and a half hours to write. Again, the 
Andante contains an entrancing F major 
tune such as might be found in any of his 
songs, and could only have been written by 
Schubert ; whilst the finale casts a forward 
looking glance to the Scherzo of the great 
C major symphony written in 1828, his 
last year of feverish activity. The work is 
wholly delightful to contemplate and gets 
an excellent performance which can be put 
alongside the Mozart disc, also reviewed 
this month, as an example of what this fine 
team is capable of at its best. I.C. 


*SCHUBERT. String Quartet No. 14 


“Tod und das 
Madchen”. Vienna Philharmonic 
Quartet. Telefunken LGX66016 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The recording here is fine, though 
rather overbearing in quality for a string 
quartet. It is extremely forward, and 
there is plenty of it; though if it is this 
high level of volume that has involved a 
certain amount of spreading out it has had 
the misfortune to involve also dividing the 
quartet’s slow movement between two 
sides—a misfortune not shared by the 
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other versions available. There is, too, a 
metallic ring to the string tone very 
difficult to eradicate, and rather a lightness 
of bass. 


These things alone don’t add up to 
disaster, or anything like it; but they do 
ruthlessly expound the somewhat pedestrian 
nature of the performance. Magic seems 
to be almost totally missing—there is no 
intimate poetry here ; and even the more 
energetic passages seem only three-quarter 
hearted. In a word, it is dull; and the 
recording, itself anything but dull, only 
serves to emphasise the deficiency. 

The energy with which this quartet can 
be invested is illustrated by the Amadeus 
Quartet on H.M.V. ALP1088 (January 
1954), which should, I think, remain for 
normal purposes, the first choice. But 
qualities of poetry and intimacy, in per- 
formance and recording alike, are to be 
found perhaps even more readily in the 
Hungarian Quartet’s version on Nixa 
CLP1152 (April 1953) ; though a decision 
in favour of this version will involve some 
loss in brilliance and drama in comparison 
with the Amadeus version. M.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH. Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue in D minor. 

*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 23 in F 
minor, “ Appassionata ”’. 


*BRAHMS. Intermezzo in E flat 
minor, Op. 118, No. 6. Mal- 
cuzynski (piano). Columbia 


33C-X1144 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


More and more I come to dislike this 
muddly sort of collection. Surely the 
proper form for the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, now, is an extended or a 
medium-play disc, and for the ‘“‘ Appas- 
sionata’’ a ten-inch LP, which we could 
well turn over in the middle. And for the 
Brahms Intermezzo a single side of a stan- 
dard 45 or 78, coupled with another piece of 
Brahms ? Moves in the right direction are 
made by Decca when they split up their 
LP “ Collections’? on to MP, and E.M.I. 
when they split up their LP “ Collections ” 
on to EP (as they have done with the Walton 
LP this month). Ideally, now that we have 
so many lengths of recording-side available, 
everything should surely be put into the 
form which it just occupies (with couplings 
only for continuous pieces which must go 
unbroken on a single side). Then if we 
wanted, let us say, Fischer’s “‘ Pathétique ” 
and Gieseking’s ‘‘ Appassionata ”’, we would 
be able to buy them both without having to 
pay for Fischer’s ‘‘ Appassionata”’ and 
Gieseking’s “‘ Waldstein ” as well. 

Actually, I don’t think we shall feel 
impelled to buy any of the items in the 
Malcuzynski disc under review. The 
Brahms fill-up is pedestrian. Several other 
Chromatic Fantasies and Fugues are 
available: Schnabel’s on SP, for example, 
which for sheer power of thought has not 
been surpassed. Of the LPs (Kempff on 
Decca LXT2820, Serkin on Columbia 
33CX1110, Denis Matthews on Columbia 
3381004) the most attractive is the one by 
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Denis Matthews: not a performance on 
the grand scale, but one which almost seems 
to accord with the view, proposed by some 
scholars, that the work was written for 
clavichord performance. It is intimate, 
quietly reflective, unassuming and _satis- 
fying. But the choice here is between 
styles, not between good and bad. Kempff 
gives a Steinway grand-sized reading, with 
some seductive inflections. Serkin is in the 
line of Schnabel, but without, it seems, the 
humanity. Malcuzynski’s gives a steely 
reading, impressive in its way, but hard. 

His “‘ Appassionata ”’ strikes me as little 
more than competent. There is a dis- 
tressing lack of steadiness in the pulse of the 
first movement, and the tone is never really 
in accordance with Beethoven’s frequent 
markings of dolce and espressivo. The second 
variation of the slow movement is marked 
legatissimo ; Bulow indeed suggested that 
the right-hand notes should be held down 
after striking right through the half-bars. 
But Malcuzynski does not play them really 
legato, let alone legatissimo. The articulation 
of the coda does not emerge as very distinct; 
and the ff A flat chord which launches the 
second section of the presto coda is each time 
rather feebly whacked. 

The most distinguished performance of 
the “‘ Appassionata ” available on disc is 
that of Gieseking on Columbia 33CX1055. 
But—the complaint with which this notice 
opened—we can buy it only together with 
a less covetable “‘ Waldstein’’. Fischer’s 
performance, as A.R. remarked last January 
is disappointing (it is coupled with a more 
notable “‘ Pathétique ”—which if available 
separately might prove an attractive pro- 
position). The other day a taxi-driver (no 
doubt deducing that I was a music critic 
from the fact that I was first out of the Festival 
Hall) told me how satisfied he was with his 
recent purchase of a Vox disc holding the 
*“ Pathétique ”’, ‘*‘ Appassionata” and 
** Moonlight ” Sonatas played by Orazio 
Frugoni (PL7160). Good value for money, 
he said. And indeed it is, for these are three 
eminently acceptable, if in the last resort 
not particularly distinguished performances. 

A.P. 


*xBRAHMS. Variations on a Theme of 


Paganini, Op. 35. Charles Rosen 
(piano). Decca LW5092 (10 in., 
18s. o}d.). 


Charles Rosen sees these Variations, for 
the most part, in a hard white light and 
the way he plays the theme is a clue to the 
nature of his interpretation. He is also a 
hard hitter: and in the final variation of 
Book 2 a sudden shift of perspective, as if 
the piano was coming towards us, had a 
momentarily disastrous effect on my pickup, 
which fizzed in protest ! 

The playing is, in general, very clear and 
clean and well defined, and Mr. Rosen has a 
lively sense of rhythm: but I missed the 
many musicianly nuances Anda brought to 
his playing of the work. Comparison 
between Vars. 3, 4, 5, 9 and 10 of Book 1, 
Vars. 2, 4 and 12 of Book 2, will show how 
marked this is: and Rosen seems unable to 
call on the extra reserves of virtuosity that 
make Anda’s playing of Vars. 7 and 13 in 
Book 1 so exciting and particularly Var. 6 
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of Book 2, which sounds like an anticipation 
of Petrouchka’s antics. 

Rosen is bumpy in the first Variation of 
Book 2, but at his best in the eighth Varia- 
tion of this book. He makes no -cuts— 
Anda cut the last Variation of Book 1 and 
went straight into the first Variation of 
Book 2—and repeats the theme in Book 2. 

The piano tone is dry and less pleasing 
than on either Anda’s disc (Columbia 
33CX1072) or Robert Goldsand’s (Nixa 
CLP1147). I must refer the reader to the 
October, 1953, number of THE GrAmo- 
PHONE for a comparison I made between 
these last two pianists. Anda, in my 
opinion, easily takes first place, then comes 
Goldsand, and then Rosen. The economic 
factor, in regard to the three discs, speaks for 
itself. 


CHOPIN. Barcarolle in F sharp minor, 
Op. 60. Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
H.M.V. DB21613 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


‘How oddly variable Rubinstein is. A 
few months ago we were acclaiming his 
complete set of Chopin’s Polonaises ; now 
we encounter a poor piece of Chopin 
playing, fussy, affected, with specious 
rubati and emphases. The recording does 
not help things by being so unresonant that 
no true legato is heard ; each note seems 
to languish the moment it is struck. Fortu- 
nately Lipatti’s performance of the Barca- 
rolle is available: on Columbia LX1437. 

A.P. 


*GRANADOS. Goyescas : No. 1. Los 
requiebros; No. 2. Coloquio en 
la Reja; No. 3. El fandango del 
Candil; No. 4. Quejas o la Maja y 
el Ruisefor. El Pelele. Nikita 
Magaloff (piano). Decca LX T2900 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The first book of the Goyescas: Los Majos 
Enamorados contains the four pieces recorded 
on this disc, the remaining two numbers 
being found in the second book. 

El Pelele is also a Goyescas piece (Escenas 
Goyescas), apparently published separately, 
but no doubt the sleeve note, which I have 
not received, will give a description of it, and 
also relate the story of love and death that 
runs through the Goyescas Suite, which is 
named after paintings and tapestries of 
Goya. The “ statelines§, elegance, finish, 
and an extraordinary sense of poetry.” 
J. B. Trend noted in Granados’s best works 
are abundantly present in this lovely music, 
and it is strange that there has been, so far, 
only one complete recording of Book 1 
(issued in America) and none of Book 2. 
I hope Nikita Magaloff will complete the 
Suite on another LP, for much of his playing 
of all the pieces in Book 1 has the flowing 
lyrical quality, the rhythmic vitality and 
intensity required by the music. 

The texture is not overburdened with 
notes as, for example, Albeniz’s Iberia tends 
to be, but it is by no means easy to render 
with clarity. Mr. Magaloff is very successful 
in firmly tracing the melodic lines, bringing 
out the importance of the inner voices and 
in holding the first three pieces (Flattery, 
Love Duet, Fandango), which tend to be 
diffuse, well together. 
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After so much imaginative playing in these 
numbers it is strange to find him treating the 
opening section of The Maiden and the 
Nightingale rather casually and without the 
note of melancholy inherent in it: and 
disappointing to have some, at least, of 
the “‘convulsive rubato”? (as Record Year 
2 put it) Arrau introduced into the ex- 
quisite piece (Columbia CX1550). We 
have, of course, the vocal version, from 
the opera founded on the Goyescas, so 
beautifully sung by Victoria de los Angeles 
(H.M.V. DB21069). 

El Pelele, “an insignificant fellow ’’, is 
a cheerful popular-sounding piece on a 
much lower level of achievement, but 
very enjoyable. 

The recording of the piano is extra- 


ordinarily good. A.R. 


*MOZART. Piano Works—Volume 
II. Sonata in A major, K.331: 
Minuet in D major, K.355: Andan- 
tino in E flat major, K.236: Fan- 
tasie in D minor, K.397: Sonata in 
E flat major, K.282. Suite in the 
Style of Handel, K.399: Twelve 
Variations in C major, K.265. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1142 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

When I reviewed the first volume of this 
proposed complete recording of Mozart’s 
piano music, I tried hard to conceal a 
certain disappointment in Gieseking’s per- 
formance: since to be discouraging at the 
the start of so colossal an _ enterprise 
would not have been at all seemly. But 
after Volume 2 the disappointment can no 
longer be hidden. The recording leaves 
nothing to be desired. But Gieseking seems 
often to play with very little feeling for the 
music. He avoids the pedal to an extent 
which makes the pieces seem very flimsy, 
the smallest beer. Even in the beautiful A 
major Sonata, K.331 (3001) he plays in a 
stiff, prim, manner. Before you get angry 
with me for speaking so disrespectfully of a 
great pianist, do hear the record. One 
would not wish to deny that many passages 
are gracefully, even eloquently turned. But 
the total effect is monotonous. One simply 
cannot avoid a mental picture of Gieseking 
sitting in the studio with the music propped 
up in front of him, picking his way through 
Kochel number after Kéchel number. That 
impatient bang, in the third variation o 
K.331, before the double-bar: is that the 
playing of an interpreter who loves the 
work ? 

In brackets after the Kéchel numbers I 
give Einstein’s numbers in his revision of the 
Koéchel catalogue. Since every one of them 
on this record is different, it may save time 
for those readers who like to keep Kéchel 
at hand. 

The Minuet K.355(594a) is a lovely 
piece, with romantic phrases in it. The E 
flat Andantino, K.236(588b) is a gem. Both 
date from 1790, and were composed just 
after Cosi. Now these pieces draw a re- 
sponse from Gieseking ; he seems to be 
playing on quite a different level. They 
could with profit be extracted from the 
disc. The D minor Fantasie, K.397(385g), 
dates from 1782, just after Entfiihrung. It is 
one of the most ambitious of Mozart’s piano 
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compositions of the period: really rather a 
grand affair ; but Gieseking makes it sound 
skimpy. 

Again, one might feel that the proper 
emotion had fled from the E flat Sonata, 
K.282(189g) of 1774. One might feel that 
the Suite in the Style of Handel, K.399 
(3851), contemporary with the D minor 
Fantasie, should have more of the grand 
manner about it. The C major Variations, 
K.265(300e), are on “‘ Ah! vous dirai-je 
Maman ”’, the tune known in England as 
** Twinkle, twinkle little star’’. They are 
less pretentious and vulgar, but not much 
more interesting, than Dohnanyi’s set. 

Was it wise, one cannot help asking, to 
embark on an integral recording of Mozart’s 
piano music at all? A recording of the 
complete piano sonatas—that would be 
something worth having. But all these little 
variations and minuets and bits and pieces : 
do we really need to have them on record ? 
The two pieces mentioned above, K.355 
and 236, are in different case. They could 
be included in a wide-ranging anthology of 
the best of Mozart’s piano works. A.P. 


*xSCHUBERT. Four Impromptus, Op. 
142. Miklos Schwalb (piano). 
Esquire TN22-002 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

I despair of coming to any conclusions 
about Schubert’s Impromptus, the intricacy 
of whose discography was discussed in last 
month’s issue. Why come to conclusions 
at all, you may ask. Why indeed ? But 
should not the reviewer imagine to himself 
a record-collector who wants to buy for his 
library one disc of Schubert’s Impromptus, 
Opus 142—a purchaser averse from buying 
all the available versions, even though there 
are distinct merits in all of them? The 
more I get to know the various records of 
the Impromptus, the more I come round to 
view that Schnabel’s are the greatest inter- 
pretations of all ; and I hope it will not be 
long before the Opus 142 set, like the Opus 
go, are collected on LP. But, in the in- 
tensive replaying which the issues of the 
last few months have necessitated, Curzon’s 
contemplative reading of the Opus 142 set 
(Decca LXT2781) has afforded increasing 
pleasure. Every phrase is so delicately, so 
sensitively turned. Goldsand (Nixa 
CLP1146), each time, impresses me at first 
with his athletic readings—I wonder 
whether I have underrated them before— 
but later decide afresh that the performances 
are lacking in poetry. Miklos Schwalb, in 
the new Esquire under review, is also an 
athletic player. In the first Impromptu, F 
minor, he displays a fancy and imagination 
which make for an interesting and unusual 
performance. In the A flat, No. 2, he is 
rather stiff, and rather hard in approach: 
the tempo is not exactly rigid, but it is 
jerky rather than flexible. In the B flat, 
No. 3, he plays the Rosamunde theme in 
what one might consider altogether too free 
a manner—holdings-back, and ‘“‘ expres- 
sive ’’ nuances unsuited to the character of 
the melody. 

The enunciation of this lovely theme 
affords one easy point of comparison. 
Badura-Skoda (Nixa WLP6205-2) just 
plays it. With Goldsand each note tends to 
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ping out separately ; they are not strung on 
a thread running through the melody. 
Curzon plays it with most beautiful 
gradation of tone and phrasing, more 
Captivating at each hearing. With Schnabel 
one senses a rhythmic firmness beneath the 
inflections which seems in some way to set 
the scale and frame for the variations that 
are to come. In No. 4 Schwalb tends to 
snatch at the phrases, which are sometimes 
rather bumpy. 


I do not want to imply that Miklos 
Schwalb—or indeed any other pianist 
mentioned above—does not give a distin- 
guished performance. We are choosing 
between degrees of goodness. Recording 
does not clarify the issue very much, though 
we must definitely fault the Schwalb for 
occasional rawness of piano tone. My 
advice to the imagined purchaser would be 
to wait for the Schnabel LP which is likely 
to be definitive ; but I must put it on record 
that the Curzon interpretation, reflective 
and individual, is likely to give lasting 
pleasure. A.P. 


* VILLA-LOBOS. Pobre cega; O 
pintor de Cannahy ; Choros No. 5; 
Impressoes seresteiras; A mare 
encheu; Passa, passa, gaviao. 
Ellen Ballon (piano). Decca LW5081 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

This disc consists of a selection taken from 
Ellen Ballon’s six mixed SPs of Villa- 
Lobos pieces (reviewed August, 1950, and 
August, 1951), and makes an attractive 
introduction to this highly individual com- 
poser’s style. Very typical of him are Pobre 
cega, whose melody is accompanied by 
queer percussive thumps above and below, 
and the busy rhythmical background of 
O Pintor de Cannahy (who was he, by the 
way ? Does anyone know ?): the fast 
waltz-like Impressoes seresteiras, though pian- 
istic, is less distinguished. A mare encheu is a 
delicious trifle, in which a languorous theme 
alternates with a gay rumba; and Passa, 
gaviao is a brilliant toccata (which shows 
Miss Ballon at her best). In the nostalgic 
Choros No. 5 (sub-titled Alma brasileira), 
however, I feel, as I did before, that this 
performance is rather laborious. The 
recording is fairly good, though a bit tubby 
in places: there are some echoes in Pobre 
cega and an occasional rattle elsewhere, but 
none of these faults is enough to spoil the 
pleasure this disc can give. L.S. 





Fulham Gramophone Library 


On Tuesday, March 16th, the Borough 
of Fulham extended its Library service by 
the opening of the Alan Jiggins Music 
Library. Housed at 598 Fulham Road, 
S.W.6, the library contains some 2,500 
scores, 1,200 reference works and 2,000 
gramophone records, amongst which are 
goo LPs: it is hoped to increase the 
number of records available in due course. 
The facilities of the library are available 
to all borough residents, whilst those living 
outside the borough may apply for member- 
ship. There is no charge for this service. 
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Photograph of the Autograph Score of Messiah 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
(transcribed Julian Herbage) 
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LEFT 
JENNIFER VYVYAN 


an ideal soprano soloist 
for this work 









RIGHT 
NORMA PROCTER 


whose exquisite contralto 
is now heard for 
the first time on records 














SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


To whose patient 

and musicianly guidance 
the high quality of this 
performance is largely due 

















GEORGE MARAN 


A most sensitive artist 
who is also new to 
English record collectors 


OWEN BRANNIG 


is familiar to all 
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whose fine, rich bass voice 










































Sir Adrian Boult and Mr. Julian Herbage 
(left) in conference with a 
member of the Decca music staff. 




















prano)KORMA PROCTER (Contralto) GEORGE MARAN (Tenor) OWEN BRANNIGAN (Bass) 
NDONHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA & THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
(Chorus Master FREDERIC JACKSON) 
GEGGE MALCOLM (Harpsichord) and RALPH DOWNES (Organ) 
conductor SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
DECCA LXT 2921-4 






























George Malcolm at the beautiful 
_ harpsichord built by Mr. Thomas Goff 
who is looking on. ~ : 
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The London Philharmonic Choir rehearsing one of the choruses from Messiah. 


Ralph Downes, designer of the Royal Festival Hall organ; 
at the Kingsway Hall instrument during a Messiah session. 








If anyone thinks that they never want to hear Messiah 
again, let them listen to this recording. In the first 
place, the score used was prepared by Mr. Julian 


Herbage, and represents the fruits of much painstaking 
study and comparison of all available manuscripts, so 
that it is absolutely complete, and just as Handel wrote 
it. This fact alone brings the work fresh to our ears in 





all its beauty. Secondly, the fine soloists and modest 
sized choir and orchestra (Handel’s own instrumentation was followed) give a most sensitive 
performance which is crystal clear, and free from any of the textural blurring which often 
results from the use of tremendous forces. Lastly, of course, the issue is a Decca full frequency 
range recording, and for readers of The Gramophone this speaks for itself. 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W:9 
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*x*FRENCH MASTERS OF THE 
HARPSICHORD. Allemande, 
Gavotte, Menuet (D’Anglebert): Le 
Ramage, Les Amours, L’Hymen 
(D’Andrieu) : L’Entretien des 
Muses (J. Ph. Rameau): Chaconne 
(Louis Couperin): Allemande (La 
Rare), Courante, Sarabande 
(Chambonniéres) : Musette et Tam- 
bourin, Les Bergéres (Daquin): 
Chaconne (D’Anglebert): Les 
Roseaux, Les Petits Moulins 4a Vent 
(Francois Couperin). Isabelle Nef 
(harpsichord). Oiseau-Lyre OL50028 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


I fancy some of the gramophone com- 
panies are in danger of forgetting the special 
problems raised by the LP record. Having 
given us the boon of uninterrupted playing 
for nearly half an hour, they are then faced 
with filling up the time, and are apt to 
overlook the fact that the disc will probably 
be played straight through: the result is 
the “ collection ’”” which may, or may not, 
have had some unifying principle in its 
planning but which certainly does not make 
a balanced programme. Such a disc is the 
present one: it no doubt looked a good idea 
to gather together various French harpsi- 
chord pieces, but what we have here is 
neither a satisfactory, well-planned recital 
nor a historical survey. 

Perhaps Mme. Nef’s accurate but some- 
what pedestrian playing and the twice-as- 
large-as-life-but-only-half-as-natural record- 
ing of the harpsichord militate against the 
first possibility; but the adoption of a 
chronological sequence might have increased 
our understanding of the development of 
the clavecinistes’ style. We would have 
started with Chambonniéres, reputed the 
first Frenchman to write for the harpsichord 
as distinct from the organ, and for many 
years a player at the court of Louis XIV: 
we could have passed from the dignity of his 
music to the nobility of the Chaconne by one 
of his pupils, Louis Couperin, and to the 
chromaticism of the Chaconne by another, 
d’Anglebert (who was later to succeed him 
at court): the jump to Louis Couperin’s 
nephew, the great Francois, would have 
revealed the extent of the latter’s fanciful 
genius and the change of style to the 
homophony-over-broken-chords of his Les 
Roseaux; and so on through the later 
generation represented by d’Andrieu, 
Rameau and Daquin (who played the 
organ at the age of six to Louis XV). As 
it is, there are scattered treasures on this 
disc which need to be isolated. Mme. Nef 
uses effective registration throughout (I 
instance in particular her treatment of the 
fine Louis Couperin piece and, though more 
obvious, of the Daquin Musette) and 
certainly understands the period style ; but 
surely she need not make the winds blow 
quite so erratically in the Petits Moulins a 
Vent ? L.S. 





I must thank all those who have written 
Concerning my discography of Kathleen 
Ferrier. Ina later issue I hope to collate 
the corrections and additions, and add be- 
sides the posthumous recordings which 
Decca have recently published. A.P. 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


*xBRITTEN. The Holy Sonnets of John 
Donne. Seven Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo. Alexander Young (tenor), 
Gordon Watson (piano). Argo 
RG24 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

With this record and its companion one 
of Warlock songs, the Argo Company make 
available on LP some of the finest British 
songs of the century. After a rather shaky 
start, Argo’s technical level is now much 
improved, and indeed both records are well 
recorded: the Warlock songs without 
fault, the Britten Sonnets only just less well. 
Britten’s Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo, 
Opus 22, were composed in November, 
1940, in America, The Donne Sonnets, 
Opus, 35, date from August, 1945—after 
Peter Grimes. Both cycles are dedicated to 
Peter Pears. 

The Michelangelo Sonnets are lyrical 
and tender. They move with a grace and 
sureness, a lithe, flowing athletic step that 
we tend to associate with Mediterranean 
youth. But they are deeply expressive, as 
are Michelangelo’s poems. There is some- 
thing which touches the imagination in the 
thought of this great genius addressing, 
apparently to his pupil Tommaso Cavalieri 
(there is a pun on his name in one of the 
sonnets) lines like: ‘‘ Through your lovely 
eyes I see a sweet light that my blind eyes 
cannot see . . . wingless, I fly with your 
wings; with your spirit I move ever 
heavenwards’”’. For Michelangelo was 
ugly, and Tommaso was young and 
beautiful. I was going to say that hearing 
these songs was like turning through, not 
the sketches but the finished drawings of 
some Italian master—but that would not 
convey the perfectly disciplined shape and 
form of the cycle as a whole. 

The Donne Sonnets are “ stronger ’”’: 
intensely dramatic and impassioned com- 
positions. That Britten composed them on a 
bed of high fever, and immediately after a 
return from a tour (as Menuhin’s accom- 
panist) of German concentration camps, 
may or may not be relevant. The Michel- 
angelo Sonnets are about love; their 
feeling is intense, profound, inward. The 
Donne Sonnets, about death, are declaimed 
at a pitch of almost fevered excitement. The 
same careful construction marks the cycle 
as a whole; if the order were changed, 
something would be lost. Both sonnet 
cycles have in common the fact that each 
individual song sets a rhythmic pattern in 
its opening bars and maintains it. 

For further commentary readers should 
turn to Peter Pears’s excellent essay on the 
vocal music in the Mitchell-Keller sym- 
posium of Britten’s work. More important, 
of course, is to hear them. But in which 
version ? 

I hate to be discouraging about so 
excellent an issue as the Argo one, but 
obviously it must only be attractive to those 
indissolubly wedded to LP, and to those 
whose gramophones cannot coax a satis- 
factory sound from the “ creators’”’ re- 
cords, For although Alexander Young 
gives a fine, virile performance, of both 
cycles, and although Gordon Watson plays 
well, and although the balance is good and 
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the recording clear—yet when we return to 
the original H.M.V. issues we find, as we 
might expect, an artistry and vitality and 
understanding which eclipse the other per- 
formance. The Michelangelo Sonnets are 
on one 10-inch and one 12-inch plum-label : 
Bo302 and C3312. The Donne Sonnets are 
on three red-labels: DBg348-50 (the 
“straight ’ sequence, DB6689-91, is due 
for deletion at the end of June). Bg302 1s 
rather roughly recorded ; and indeed all 
the recordings need a certain amount of 
‘smoothing ”. But who would not put up 
with a rather inferior recording in order to 
hear Britten’s magical piano-playing, 
Pears’s wonderful artistry ; perfection of 
ensemble and one-ness of seca 


*HANDEL. Messiah. Elsie Morison 
(soprano), Marjorie Thomas (con- 
tralto), Richard Lewis (tenor), Nor- 
man Walker (bass), Ernest Cooper 
(organ), Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent), 
Huddersfield Choral Society 
(Herbert Bardgett). Columbia 
33CX1146-8 (three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 

So far I have been able to undertake no 
more than a provisional sampling of this 
important issue and have noted some 
bright, attractive singing from Elsie Mor!- 
son, some rather colourless tones from 

Marjorie Thomas, some smooth phrasing 

from Richard Lewis, and some rather rough 

tone from Norman Walker. The recording 
has been consistently excellent, spacious and 
clear ; and the chorus sounds superb. But 
consideration of a complete recording of 
the Messiah is not a task to be undertaken 
lightly ; and next time I shall go into all 
more thoroughly, and try to pick a path 
between this set, the Beecham one on 

H.M.V., the Scherchen one on Nixa (which 

should have appeared by then), and 

possibly also the fourth set which is, I hear, 


impending from another source. A.P. 
*xMONTEVERDI. Il Ballo Dell 
Ingrate. 


Amor and one of the Ungrateful Souls 
Emma Tegani (sop.) 
Venus Claudia Carbi (mezzo-sop.) 
Pluto Luigi Scarro (bass) 
Chorus and Orchestra da Camera 
di Milano (Ennio Gerelli). Chorus- 
master: Amerigo Bortone. Vox 

PL80g0 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Malipiero’s edition of Monteverdi’s works, 
which I possess, has been much criticised for 
sundry inaccuracies: but it cannot, in any 
case, be considered a performing edition. 
The sleeve note not having arrived I do not 
know who has “ realised”? the score for 
the Vox performance and can only say that 
it seems to have been done with skill, but, 
for one reason and another, may easily 
arouse the experts to wrath. For example, 
the whole of the first part of the work, up to 
the appearance of the Donne ingrate, is in 
recitative: but Venus’s last words, in reply 
to Pluto, (perhaps to keep the interest up), 
are given a murmuring string accompani- 
ment, as if to an aria. A number of cuts are 
made, quite reasonably, but note values, as 
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they stand in the Malipiero edition, are 
freely altered, especially to allow instru- 
ments to give an expressive lead in to the 
voice. All this happens on the first side of 
the disc. On the reverse comes the Ballo, a 
number of dances on one theme, after the 
French manner. Monteverdi, in his preface 
to the score, specifies only five violins, 
harpsichord, and a large lute, adding that 
these forces can be doubled if the size 
of the place in which the performance takes 
place requires it. 

The Vox edition, in the dances, not only 
introduces variations of the theme not found 
in Malipiero, but orchestrates them for 
oboe, flute, trumpet, and so on, and in such 
a way that one is reminded of Respighi’s 
Antiche Danze ed Arie, which are highly 
suspect by the faithful. The result, anyway, 
is Handelian rather than Monteverdian, 
but did Monteverdi require no other 
instruments in the dances ? And now what 
of the work ? Monteverdi wrote it, in haste, 
for the Gonzaga wedding festivities at 
Mantua in 1608, for which his major con- 
tribution was the opera Arianna. From that 
work only the famous Lament survives. It 
was a time not only of intensely hard work, 
but of sadness for Monteverdi. His wife had 
died the previous year and the gifted young 
singer chosen to create the part of Arianna 
had also died shortly before the first 
performance. 


I cannot, apart from these facts, under- 
stand Dr. Redlich, in his book on Monte- 
verdi, calling Jl Ballo dell’ Ingrate (which he 
oddly translates as “‘ The Prudes Ball’’) a 
lighthearted work. The theme, hard- 
heartedness to lovers, may seem trivial, but 
Monteverdi finds more than mere caprice 
in it. The eight women dancers and the 
eight men wearing hideous masks who 
emerge from the gaping jaws of Hell and 
descend into the auditorium for the dance 
were not there, surely, to amuse the 
spectators but to underline the words of the 
Ingrata, who addresses them so movingly at 
the end of the dance. Just as she, with the 
rest, is returning to Hell (after the brief 
respite allowed by Pluto) she turns and bids 
a most poignant farewell to the clean air, 
the sun and stars, and ends with the warn- 
ing, ‘* Ladies, learn pity from our fate ”’. 
Faintly her words are echoed by four voices 
from within Hell (an effect beautifully 
realised on the disc, even though the 
intonation of one Jngrata has suffered from 
the prevailing humidity of her dwelling !). 
This lament is hardly less beautiful than the 
famous ones in Arianna and Orfeo. Very 
moving, too, is the brief duet between Amor 
and Venus as the Jngrate begin to appear. 
No, Monteverdi, whatever his librettist 
Rinuccini intended, was far from treating 
his opera-ballet lightheartedly. 


The performance of this remarkable work 
is extremely good. Emma Tegani has a 
voice of rather reedy quality (it is perhaps a 
pity that she has to double the parts of 
Amor and the Jngrata), but her declamation 
is good, and so is that of both the other 
singers. Luigi Scarro, as Pluto, has often to 
range over an octave and a half in a couple 
of bars, but manages to do so with ease. 

It must be admitted that the first side of 
the disc is not very interesting and needs 
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emphatically to be followed with a score or 
with a copy of the text: but it contains 
some picturesque writing and one astonish- 
ing little chorus in which the Ombre d’Inferno 
(The Shades of Hell) address Pluto in rapid 
questions, “‘ Che vuoi? Ch’imperi?”’ (““What 
do you wish ? What do you command ? ’’). 
This little chorus might stand as a model 
for the chorus “‘ Lord is it I ? ” in the St. 
Matthew Passion, though Bach could 
never have seen Monteverdi’s score. 

The second side is pure joy from start to 
finish, a revelation of Monteverdi’s uniquely 
expressive power, dramatic imagination and 
melodic beauty. There is no sense of “‘old”’ 
music: every bar here is intensely alive. 

I greatly hope Vox will be rewarded by 
the public response for their enterprise in 
issuing this wonderful piece. A.R. 


*SCHUBERT. Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 
6. Der Tod und das Madchen, Op. 
7, No. 3. Die Forelle, Op. 32. 
Marian Anderson (contralto), Kosti 
Vehanen (piano), H.M.V. 7RC1 
(7 in., 8s. 114d.). 

A reminder of a noble voice which is 
heard to reasonably good effect in the 
Prayer and the Death strophe of “‘ Der Tod 
and Das Madchen ”’, where it assumes the 
appropriate heiratic majesty. But none of 
the three songs here grouped on a seven- 
inch disc could be called a subtle or totally 
convincing example of lieder singing, as 
Elena Gerhardt or Elisabeth Schumann 
knew the art. Partly the diffident and 
distant accompaniment is to blame for 
this ; yet there is a fundamental neglect of 
the expressive power of the words as sounds 
which suggests, at times, an only superficial 
knowledge of what the songs are really 
about. On the other hand, the tone quality 
is often very beautiful and everything is 
imbued with a touching dignity—even, 
incongruously, the trout itself. P.H.-W. 


*WALTON. Belshazzar’s Feast. Dennis 
Noble (baritone), London Philhar- 
monic Choir (Frederick Jackson), 
Philharmonic Promenade Orch- 
estra (Sir Adrian Boult). Nixa 
NLPo904 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The SP version of this work issued on 
H.M.V. C3330-4 and reviewed by me in 
its LP form on ALP1089 in THE GrAmo- 
PHONE, January, 1954, had long been 
recognised as a very fine performance. Its 
merits compare favourably with the new 
recording, and those who already possess it 
need have no qualms about its sterling 
quality. I must hasten to say, however, 
that the Nixa company has now produced 
a version better still. The Philharmonic 
Choir used on this occasion sounds numeri- 
cally smaller than the Huddersfield choir 
employed by the composer for his own 
performance, and the resultant clarity and 
greater flexibility proves an asset in a score 
of such intricate texture and rhythmic in- 
terest. This is best demonstrated by turning 
to the final pages, from “*‘ Then sing aloud 
to God our Strength ” to the end, where 
the text is not only clearer to follow but the 
choir has to compete with much orchestral 
detail so very often lost in the H.M.V. 
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version. The Philharmonic choir pays 
greater attention to its consonants, and 
although the result reminds us of the ideally- 
conditioned studio performance (whereas 
the Huddersfield choir might at times be on 
the Yorkshire moors), this is a distinct 
advantage ; fewer of its words are gobbled 
up (which has to do only with training and 
rehearsal) but against this one has to set the 
warmth and typically energetic and full- 
bloodied singing of a north-country choir 
set on weeping and wailing and making a 
joyful noise unto the God of Jacob—even if 
one doesn’t always hear clearly what it is 
they’re singing about, the effect is impres- 
sive. (Incidentally, it is the Nixa folder 
which carries the full-length text adapted 
from the Old Testament by Sir Robert 
Sitwell.) Dennis Noble repeats his already 
familiar performance of the solo part, and 
the versions in this respect are as identical 
as two peas. The orchestral playing and its 
recording are again a matter for congratu- 
lation to those responsible for them. The 
orchestral commentary on “ Praise ye the 
God of Iron” gets its metals mixed up in 
the new version, so that we hear what sounds 
more like a tricycle bell than the clanking 
of iron bars, but elsewhere the full range 
of the composer’s masterly orchestral 
palette is most thrillingly realised. I ended 
my previous review by asserting that the 
H.M.V. disc was as accomplished as ever 
we were likely to get. I was obviously wrong. 
I.C. 


*WARLOCK. The Curlew. Alexander 
Young (tenor), Lionel Solomon 
(flute), Peter Graeme (English horn), 
The Sebastian String Quartet. 
Sigh, no more, Ladies: Mockery: 
Sweet-and-Twenty: Pretty ring 
Time: And wilt thou leave me 
thus: Away to Twiver: Sleep: 
jillian of Berry: The Lover’s 
Maze: The Fox: Yarmouth Fair: 
Rest, Sweet Nymphs. Alexander 
Young (tenor), Gordon Watson 
(piano). Argo RG26 (12 in., 36s. 5 3d.). 

The Curlew is a haunting and nostalgic 
composition, with words from four poems 
by W. B. Yeats, for tenor, string quartet, cor 
anglais and flute. Philip Heseltine (Peter 

Warlock). had a strange, reticent talent, 

inclining more readily to melancholy than 

mirth. The jolly songs among the twelve 
recorded on the back of The Curlew ring 
rather hollow; but from the very first, 
mournful cor anglais cries of The Curlew, we 
sense something genuine. ‘There is an 
earlier recording available, made by René 

Soames for H.M.V., C7934-6. But this new 

one supersedes it, not so much from a 

recording point of view (the Soames 

version can be made to sound well), but 
partly because of the LP continuity which 
adds so much to the cumulative effect of the 
piece, and even more because of the fine 
singing of Alexander Young. This versatile 
young tenor (a good comic actor as well) 
takes Mozart, French operettes, Haydn, 

Rossini, and English song in his stride. His 

tone is more evocative, and more pleasing 

in quality, than that of René Soames. The 
recording is very well balanced; the 
sound emerges, faithfully reproduced, from 
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a surface free from hum and _ splwtter, 
perfectly silent. 

The coupling is less interesting except to 
those who have a particular admiration for 
Warlock. There is certainly imagination 
displayed, but the vocal invention is seldom 
striking. English songs, unless they be by 
Purcell, or Britten, or Tippett, seldom make 
much of an effect when twelve by the same 
composer are heard on end. But I hope 
Mr. Young and Mr. Watson will go on to 
give us the best of Somervell, of Butter- 
worth, of Dunhili, of Quilter, of Bridge, of 
Vaughan Williams. What attractive 
recitals one could make. Pull 


xMOTETS OF THE VENETIAN 
SCHOOL—16th Century. Cantate 
Domino. Bonum est _ confiteri 
Domino. O sacrum convivium . 
Sanctus . Benedictus . Egredimini 
et videte (Andrea Gabriel.i) ; Tristis 
est anima mea. Ecce appro- 
pingquat. O salutaris Hostia. 
Incipit Lamentatio Jeremiae 
Prophetae (Giovanni Nasco) ; Sancti 
et justi in Domino (Claudio Merulo); 
Adoramus Te, Domine Jesu Christe 
(Giovanni Matteo Asola); Sancta 
Maria (Giovanni Gabrielli). Choir 
of the Capella di Treviso (Monsignor 
Giovanni D’Alessi). Vox PL&8o030 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). Recorded in Italy. 


It would be a great pity if a natural 
preference for our native style of choral 
singing were to prejudice lovers of fine 
church music against this disc. The singing 
belongs to quite a different tradition. It is 
also the singing of boys and men who are 
warmed by the sun, fed on home-made 
sphagetti, and drink wine, rather than the 
smog, custard, weak beer or cocoa that, 
among other revolting things, nourish the 
Island race ! 

Italian boys have oboe-like voices (we 
call them nasal and frown at their forced up 
chest voices) and not limpid flute-like ones ; 
and the men rolling tenors and thunderous 
basses far from refined, and often like a 
charge of dynamite. And all these things 
are particularly suited to the massive 
writing for double choir, more often chordal 
than contrapuntal, that was the special 
predilection of the Venetian school of the 
16th century, and with which went dynamic 
contrasts that, used in our cathedrals, 
would blow the Dean’s wife right out of her 
stall into the nave. Having been fortunate 
enough to have heard this music on its 
native ground I heartily welcome this disc, 
but even without that experience I believe 
that many will find much in it to enjoy. 

Notes are often attacked from below, 
phrases are clipped: but what vitality 
informs this singing and what meaning the 
singers give to their words, what splendid 
chording there is. 

In Andrea Gabrielli’s Bonum est confiteri 
Domino notice the fine antiphonal effect, and 
the surge of tone, on the words (the texts 
are all printed on the sleeve) “ Miseri- 
cordiam tuam”’, and the imaginatively 
realised ending “ per noctem”. Men only 
sing the Holy Week responsory, Tristis est 
anima mea, in Nasco’s setting, and here again 
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there is a vivid treatment of ‘‘ imnolari”’ 
(‘to be sacrificed ’’) and of ‘** Ecce appro- 
pinquat hora’”’ (*“‘ Behold, the hour is at 
hand ’’). Merulo’s Sancti et justi ends with 
an Alleluia that really does resound with 
joy, as does the one at the end of Andrea 
Gabrielli’s O sacrum convivium. ‘This com- 
poser’s Sanctus has a brilliant Hosanna, but 
when it is repeated after the Benedictus there 
is an unfortunate and marked drop in pitch. 

Nasco’s Lamentation, for men’s voices only, 
is a very fine piece, and the rising phrases of 
despair, ‘* Plorans, ploravit”’, are sung with 
a most poignant intensity of expression that 
our choirs cannot approach. 

Andrea Gabrielli’s Egredimini et videte is 
a massive piece for eight-part double choirs, 
with the word “‘ jubilant” treated like a 
fanfare of trumpets, and Giovanni Gabrielli’s 
Sancta Maria ends with a wonderful outburst 
of sound. 

The recording needs careful adjustment, 
for there is some overloading: but with the 
right equipment the disc, in spite of some 
poor patches, can be made to sound really 
thrilling. I do wish, however, that the 
practice of fading out the studio (or church, 
whichever it may be) when the last chord 
is presumed to have ended would cease. I 
have noticed it in all types of records 
recently. Even if the sound has ceased the 
ear continues for a moment to retain it and 
it is a shock to have a sudden and only too 
obvious cut. Apart from that this recording 
is spacious without being troubled by echo. 


A.R. 


*MUSIC OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Veni creator spiritus. Flos florum. 
Se la face ay pale (Guillaume Dufay). 
De plus en plus (Gilles de Binchois). 
Der neue Bauernschwanz. Ich 
bins erfreut aus rotem Mund. Ich 
sach’s einsmal dem lichten Mor- 
genstern — from ‘“‘ Das Glogauer 
Liederbuch’”’. Ein Vroulein edel 
von Naturen. Der Walt hat sich 
entlaubet. from ‘‘ Das _ Locheimer 
Liederbuch ”. Ich kam vor Liebes 
Fensterlein from “‘ Peter Schéffer’s 
Liederbuch’”’. Saltarello (Anon.). 
Gram piant’agl’occhi (Francesco 
Landino). Frottola “Non val aqua” 
(Bartolomeo Tromboncino). Canto 
delle vedove (Anon.). A tierras 
ajenas (Francisco Penalosa). O cuam 
dulce. Aire de danza (Francisco de 
la Torre). Corazon trieste (Escobar). 
Erika Metzger-Ulrich (soprano), 
Otto Pingel (tenor), Collegium 
Musicum, Krefeld (Robert Haas). 
Produced by Herman Adler. Vox 
PL8120 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Not enough care has been taken to set 
this music in the right atmosphere and the 
placing of the singers so close to the micro- 
phone robs much of the vocal music of its 
appeal. 

The three pieces by Dufay suffer par- 
ticularly from this treatment: but, in any 
case, the Veni creator spiritus needs a choir 
to sing the plainsong melody, to contrast 
effectively with the soloists’ polyphony. As 
it is one cannot believe, as the sleeve note 
says, that “‘ the pious tranquility of Dufay’s 
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setting has hardly been surpassed”. The 
tranquility has evaporated. 

Binchois’ charming rondeau is sung, by 
the soprano, in a jaunty triple time that 
does not accord with its spirit, and I much 
prefer the Anthologie Sonore disc of the piece 
(AS39). 

Matters improve a lot when we come to 
the Glogauer Liederbuch. The first piece is 
played on instruments and the two love 
songs are nicely sung by Otto Pingel. The 
rather bawdy song Jch kam vor Liebes 
Fensterlein (wisely, perhaps, left untrans- 
lated) is amusingly done by both artists. 

On the reverse I enjoyed most Trombon- 
cino’s frottola, played on viols, the anony- 
mous Canto delle vedove (Widows’ Song), 
and the two pieces by Francisco de la Torre, 
one for tenor, the other for instruments. The 
sleeve neglects to say what instruments are 
used, but they include viols, recorders, 
small chimes of bells, and what sounds like 
a guitar. 

This is not a disc for the ordinary music 
lover, but rather for those who have a 
special interest in the music of the periods 
covered. It is troubled by some surface 
hum ; but the chief fault is the direct nature 
of the recording, which allows no play to the 
imagination. 


*xPARISIAN SONGS OF THE XVITH 
CENTURY. Las, je m/’y plains 
(Sermisy) : Dictes sans Peur 
(Sermisy) : Pourquoy donc ne 
fringuerons nous (Passereau): Sur 
la rousee (Passereau): L’amour, la 
mort et la vie (Janequin): Il estoit 
une fillette (Janequin): Que n’est- 
elle aupres de moi (Certon): Ma 
peine n’est pas grande (Janequin) : 
Plaindre Vennui de la _ peine 
(Hesdin): O douix regard (Gar- 
dane): Amour si haut (Sandrin) : 
Quand je te veux raconter (Nicolas) : 
Tourt ce qu’on peut en elle voir 
(Rore) : En ce beau moys (Costely) : 
Amour me tue (Goudimel) : Rossig- 
nol mon mignon (Boni): Rossignol 
mon mignon (Bonnet): Fiere 
cruelle (Le Jeune):  Fretillarde 
amoureuse pucette (Anon.) : Prince, 
la France te veut (Le Jeune). 
Ensemble Vocal Fernand Lamy 
(Fernand Lamy). Ojseau Lyre OL 
50027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Unlike some firms which seem merely 
bent upon rushing out the hacks in cohorts 
of fresh recordings, L’Oiseau Lyre, though 
yielding to none in their standard of 
recording, continues to peck at new ground. 
Very many of the 21 songs on this highly 
interesting record have never been recorded 
before and were indeed not available in 
modern notation at all before Francois 
Lesure’s Anthology of 16th century Parisian 
songs. Much scholarship lies behind the 
record and that might wrongly lead you to 
expect a somewhat precious approach, 
anyway always something of an occupa- 
tional risk in a capella singers. It is not the 
case here. The ensemble conducted by 
Fernand Lamy of course indulges, as do 
our own madrigalists, in fine graduations of 
tone, sudden diminuendos and so on. But 
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the general character of the performances 
is spontaneous and full of character, as 
befits songs which are constantly tinged 
with that particular racy wit which runs 
right through the history of French or 
rather Parisian song down—dare one say ? 
—even to the present. Parisian song in the 
16th century it seems was different enough 
from the songs of other regions, Lyons or 
Louvain, to justify speaking of a particular 
category. Not that all the composers even 
lived most of their lives in Paris—Clément 
Janequin, for instance, might be thought of 
more as an Angévine. Nor are the songs 
“all alike’. For those in doubt, Nos. 5 
and 6 show Janequin in contrasting moods 
and will give a fair idea of the virtues of 
the performance and the values of the 
music. Equally, the two settings of 
Ronsard’s Rossignol mon mignon by Le Jeune 
(a great talent) and by the almost unknown 
Boni, once choirmaster of Toulouse. If 
these examples seem “ historical ”’, Bonnet’s 
Mon pére at ma mére is within the reach of 
anyone who can lisp French nursery rhyme. 
It is the usual tale: “‘ What fun life could 
be, if only mother and father didn’t want 
to marry me off to some vieux bonhomme”’. 


One can’t help thinking forward to 
Massenet’s Manon: ‘“‘ Voyons, plus de 
chiméres !”? But one could go on hunting 


here for hours without exhausting the 
** trouvailles ”’. 

The French voice is unique because the 
French language is unique, with its even 
stresses, lack of strong tonic accent, nasal 
sounds and shallow, light vowels. A taste 
for it, they say, is sometimes hard to 
acquire. Those unused to unaccompanied 
French singing of this kind may find the 
quality thin, especially at the top. ‘“ Little 
hard nasal voices *’ I heard someone say. 
and where a fastuous texture is called for 
as in Prince, La France te veut, | too would 
ask for richer tone: a less dry recording 
would help. But the vivacity, the bright- 
ness are authentic and tell finely in many 
of the songs. 

In short a record of much interest to 
specialists but also likely to attract the 
unprejudiced layman. P.H.-W. 


*xRECITAL OF RUSSIAN SONGS. Song 
of the flea: The Seminarist (Mus- 
sorgsky) ; She laughed (Lishin) : The 
midnight review: Doubt (Glinka) : 
Death (Gretchaninov). Raphaél 
Arié (bass), Wilfred Parry (piano). 
Decca LW5087 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


Arié may not be the most finished and 
stylish bass imaginable but he is certainly 
an impressive drawing-room actor and the 
weight, depth and vibrancy of his voice is 
here so captured that he might be standing 
behind your chair (and making you jump 
with his sudden sforzandi or demoniacal 
laughter). These Russian bass songs are all 
favourites, and some of them have been 
recorded more smoothly—by Christoff, for 
instance, and with a better piano balance. 
Here the piano sounds a little too far away 
and in a temperamental sense sounds 
slightly overawed. Such Russian songs, like 
German lieder, lose half their point if you 
can’t understand what they are about and 
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follow the words in some sort. For instance, 
unable to follow the Russian or to find a 
copy of Lishin’s She Laughed, I have longed 
to know what she laughed about, imagining 
something like a Russian equivalent of 
Ich grolle nicht. In this, my guess was more or 
less right. Decca have issued with the record 
a threepenny leaflet which makes all crystal 
clear. The lady laughed, unpardonably, 
when she had ruined a man by her ex- 
travagance and folly, and like a Salvonic 
Little Audrey continued to laugh and 
laugh, even when he pleaded with her from 
gaol. It is an attractive song. Arié gets 
much character too into the haunting 
Doubt by Glinka, The Midnight Review and 
Moussorgsky’s The Seminarist, who muddles 
his Latin and his amorous remembrances. 
The leaflet makes all the difference to one’s 
enjoyment. It gives in each case a trans- 
literated version of the Russian (i.e. the 
sounds in Latin script) and pairs each word 
with a literal English translation, like the 
more helpful sort of phrase book. Thus 
** Por-kee-noo-keet, snorb-keet, paw-sled- 
neek eez nass ”’ have under them the words 
** the most forsaken, desolate and humblest 
of them all’’. One quickly clues it up, as 
with those Dubonnet advertisements, and 
the result is a complete practical success. I 
was interested to see that it is the work of 
Richard Holt who wrote a letter making 
much this very suggestion in THE GRAmo- 
PHONE for November, 1953. 
P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC 
*DONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Lucia Dolores Wilson (sop.) 
Edgardo Gianni Poggi (ten.) 


Enrico Ashton 
Anselmo Colzani (bar.) 


Raimondo __ Silvio Maionica (bass) 
Arturo Mario Carlin (ten.) 
Alisa Ebe Ticozzi (mezzo-sop. ) 


Normanno Guglielmo Fazzini (ten.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Opera di Milano (Franco Capuana). 
Nixa ULPo9232-1/3 (three 12 in., 
1ogs. 44d.). 

The Nixa recording of Lucia requires an 
extra disc mainly because it includes the 
first scene of Act 3, a Hall in the Castle of 
Ravenswood, which was omitted in the 
Columbia issue. (The Nixa sleeve, inci- 
dentally, makes no mention of the inclusion 
of the scene, but gives the reader to under- 
stand the Act begins with the one following, 
that is the Mad Scene.) The vivid storm 
music and the dramatic duet between 
Edgardo and Ashton are too good to be cut 
and I am glad to find them included here. 


In comparing the two issues I feel that 
the orchestral playing in the Nixa is of 
rather better quality, more clearly recorded, 
and, in general, better balanced with the 
voices: and it is evident that Capuana has 
a great affection for the score, for he points 
the detail with great care and makes the 
most of Donizetti’s simple but telling 
orchestration. The harp, however, in the 
Fountain Scene sounds, as recorded, as if it 
had seen better days, and the Columbia 
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recerding of the Introduction to the scence 
is much to be preferred. There is, also, a 
far too enthusiastic a triangle player in the 
Bridal Chorus, in Act 2, preceding the 
signing of the contract. My only other 
criticism of a generally excellent recording 
concerns the opening pages of the Mad 
Scene, which are curiously dim as far as the 
reminiscence of the melody of Veranno a te, 
when the recording recovers its form. 

In comparing the two casts it must be 
emphasised that Nixa present a good and 
thoroughly alive performance of the opera 
which can be recommended on its own 
merits. 

Anselmo Colzani is more successful than 
Tito Gobbi in the conversational exchanges 
and Cavatina of Act 1 and makes no attempt 
to sing too loudly, and Silvio Maionica is a 
fine bass who can act with his voice: and, 
in fact, does so better than anyone else in 
the cast, and better than Arié in the pre- 
vious recording. 

Gianni Poggi has not Stefano’s sheer 
splendour of voice but, judging by this 
recording, he is a far better singer than 
some reviews I have seen of his solo discs 
suggest. One has to say of him, in the terms 
of the school report, that he ‘‘ could do 
better *’: and he would if only he thought 
it worth while to use more variety of tone 
instead of a more or less consistent forte. 
When he can be all out, as in the Contract 
Scene, he is excellent: but he is not nearly 
so affecting in his death scene as was 
Stefano and he is rather careless over the 
ornamentation in the first part of the duet 
with Ashton in Scene 1 of Act 3. Colzani, 
also, is not too happy when the same 
passages fall to him. 

Dolores Wilson, I see, was a pupil of 
Toti dal Monte at one time and her voice 
has the same bright and somewhat brittle 
quality towards the top of the stave, but 
above it her notes are full and pure in tone. 
In the Mad Scene she does all the sensa- 
tional things expected of Lucia and remains 
on terms of equality with the flute in her 
cadenza instead of knocking him out as 
Callas did ! She is a thoroughly competent, 
if conventional, Lucia with, however, 
moments of genuine emotion, as when con- 
fronted with Edgardo in the Contract 
Scene, that suggest—as Ashton says at the 
end of the Mad Scene—that “she needs 
assistance’ to put meaning behind every 
phrase of her part. One example must 
suffice. When we hear Lucia sing, for the 
first time, in the Fountain Scene, Callas put 
a wealth of meaning into the words 
‘** orribile periglio’’ but, as Miss Wilson 
sings it, it is merely a bit of recitative, and 


no more. Why, by the way, does she omit 


the cry when Lucia, describing the appear- 
ance of the spectre, covers her face with her 
hands ? Callas made us see that. 

But of course one is comparing a super- 
lative performance by quite a different type 
of voice (a unique type of voice, in fact), 
with one that could not, in any circum- 
stances, reach such heights. It is, therefore, 
not at all easy to be fair to Miss Wilson, 
but let me again say that the performance 
of the opera as a whole afforded me much 
pleasure. A.R. 
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THAT 
Elusive Quality... 


Discoursing light-heartedly yet intelligently on “‘ HI-FI,” a contributor to “‘ The 
Observer ’’ recently commented on the ability of the modern loudspeaker (aided 
by amplifiers, pre-amplifiers and other aids) to detect and faithfully reproduce such 
sounds as the closing of studio doors and the pages of a score being turned. He 
made reference to the achievement at the loudspeaker end of “‘ perfect concert-hall 
balance.”’ 

Now what is, in fact, the secret of so-called “‘ high fidelity ’’’ reproduction ? It is 
something that is not only or merely the expression of what can be graphically 
illustrated with a good frequency response curve. It is not only the faithful repro- 
duction of all sounds within the range of the aural spectrum. It is not alone the 
perfect “‘ balance ’’ of high, middle and low frequencies. It is all these things con- 
joined to produce an elusive quality of realism that gives to the listener the illusion 
of being present at the actual original rendering. 

This elusive quality cannot be measured with instruments or recorded in a response 
curve. The simplest way of expressing it in words is to say that when you are listening 
to a truly good loudspeaker, you feel that you are in the recording studio. 

When a recent consignment of Goodmans “ AXIOM ”’ Loudspeakers arrived in 
New York, a leading expert there said, “‘ This is the most revolutionary develop- 
ment in the reproduction of sound since the invention of the loudspeaker... it is 
superior in every way . . . the reason is that the engineers who designed the ‘ Axioms ’ 
were aiming for PRESENCE.” 

If you want to know what this elusive quality “‘ Presence ’’’ really is, take or make 
an opportunity to hear a Goodmans AXIOM Loudspeaker. You will then under- 
stand the enthusiasm of the American expert. 


b 


We will be pleased to supply free dimension drawings of specially 
designed standard or corner reflex cabinets. Numbers of cabinets 
have been sold reputedly to our design but which do not conform 
to our specification. Before purchase, it is therefore, advisable to 
check carefully that the specification has in factjbeen_carried out. 


AXIOM 22 MK. 11 £14.14.0 (Tox free) AXIOM 102 £9.18.2 (inc. Tax) 
AXIOmM 150 MK. 11 £10 .5.6 (Tox free) AXIOM I01 £6.12.1 > (inc. Tax) 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : WEMBLEY 1200 Cables : GOODAXIOM, WEMBLEY, ENGLAND 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest 


The GRAMOPHONE 


@ Manufacturer - to - Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! ! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high-fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipments for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is ~ ~ating a Technical 





Guidance Service, is available daily including 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring high quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send_.two 23d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 








No. | «« SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
ic is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the amplifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can accommodate a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price : 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 





No. 2 « SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5and ISohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only 15 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 


Remote - . 
Control a 
Panel ea 





«« SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are mounted conveniently 
higher up. Extra cost 2 gns. 


“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, Models ! 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 
type ‘‘P’’. Specification as per our Standard Symphony models 
but with high-gain, low-noise, built-in Preamplifier stage with 
separate switched correctors for Std. and LP. Third position 
on switch provides input matching for Acos and similar output 
pickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all the 
facilities and matching of our Standard Symphony Amplifiers 
PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. See March issue of 
** The Gramophone ”’ for review on these instruments. Price : 
No. |, €12/7/6.; No. 2, 17 gns. Carriage 5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “ T.”” With 
turnover Magnetic Pickup Head or Turnover Astatic Crystal 


Head, £10, post. and pack. 2/6. 


MODEL ‘TA,’ as above, but fitted with the latest 
High-Fidelity Acos HGP35 Pickup Heads (one for Std. 
and one for LP). Price £12/3/9, post. and pack. 2/6. Heads 
only 43/- each, post. I/-. 


MODEL <« TB,’’ as above, but with two separate Decca 
XMS Heads, £13/7/6, post. and pack. 2/6. Or with two separate 
Decca Crystal Heads, £11/15/-. Or with Garrard Head for fibres 
(78) and Decca Crystal for LP, £11/15/-. 


COLLARO latest model AC3/544 3-SPEED GRA 
UNIT with new ‘‘STUDIO”’ Pickup type ‘‘O’’ or “P”’ 
£10/6/1, post. 2/6. 


COLLARO latest model 3RC531 AUTO-CHANGER. 
We are pleased to say that after most careful and rigorous 
trial, we can highly recommend these latest improved Auto- 
Changers by Collaro. The standard of engineering is of the 
highest and in addition to being very easy and quick and fool- 
proof in operation, they are fitted with the revolutionary high- 
fidelity plug-in “« STUDIO ” Pickup heads of which the Type 
**©”’ is matched to radio sets and medium-gain amplifiers 
and the Type ‘‘P’’ is designed for high-gain amplifiers. 
The Type ‘* P’’ is exactly matched to our new model Studio 
Symphony Amplifiers. The price complete with either type 
pickup head is £15/3/-. The 3RC532 as above, but mixes 10-in. 
and 12-in. records, costs £17/10/-. Carriage 5/-. Delivery 
from stock. Illustrated Leaflet 23d. 


COLLARO “STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head), 
type ‘‘O”’ or ‘*P,”’ 74/8, post. 2/-. 


NEW TYPE ACOS PICKUPS. Arm with one HGP39 
head (Standard or LP) £3/8/9, or with both heads £5/11/-. 
Post. 1/6. Heads separately 42/3 each. Immediate delivery. 


TAPE RECORDING EQUIPMENT. We recommend 
and have in stock for immediate delivery the latest TRUVOX 
TAPE DECK at 22 gns., a suitable high-fidelity Tape/Gramo- 
phone/Microphone/Radio Amplifier to match at 16 gns. and 
a Portable Cabinet to house these and speaker at 95/-. Also 
a new Complete Recorder incorporating above Deck and 
Amplifier with actual space for fitting Radio Tuner. Price 
493 gns. Leaflets 73d. 


WE OLD CODGERS have fallen 
in love at last—with a wizard Tape 
Recorder and ‘struth it is the new 
GRUNDIG 700L. There is no doubt 
that this is the finest Tape Recorder 
under £100 on the market today, and we 
recommend it to all those desiring to 
acquire a real high-fidelity Recorder for 
both speech and music. Price 80 gns. 
complete, or £28 down and 5 gns. per 
month for 12 months. Call for a Demon- 
stration or send 24d. for Leaflet. 


GOODMANS CORNER CABINETS 
(right) for the AXIOM 150 Mark 2 manu- 
factured by us to Messrs. Goodmans 
measurements. Height 46 in. Price: 
complete kit in plain board with felt, 8 
gns. Price ready built, 10 gns. Finished 
in figured walnut, 16 gns. Other veneers 
to order. Carriage extra according to area. 





HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


lt & 16 KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 
Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 
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REGD. DESIGN 


“SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS. 30in. high, consist 
of fully-cut ? in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10-in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12-in. speaker model, £€5/7/6. 
The design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


** SYMPHONY °’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured 
walnut, oak or mahogany to above 
Registered Design and to match our 
Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole equipment in 
a two-piece suite, cost : 12-in. 
speaker model, £€11/10/-; 10-in., 
£li; 8-in., £10/10/-. Carriage 
according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see 
** The Gramophone ’’ review, March). 





CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take 
Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Ampli- 
fier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De luxe version, 10 gns., carriage 
according to area. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available as above. 
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his is a notable achievement which 
very few tape recorders, even those at 9® 
much greater prices, have yet improved upon... 


says PERCY WILSON wa. 


Technical Editor THE GRAMOPHONE 


(See pages 410-11 March 1954) 


In the course of his technical report in the March issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, Percy Wilson has also the following to say:— 


“...at about mid-setting of the tone “...all my tests have been positive and 

control a sensibly level response from 50 favourable. The thing that has pleased 

c.p.s. to 10 k.c.s. can be obtained at the (and surprised) me most is the range of 

74 in. speed and up to nearly 6k.c.s. onthe quality one can obtain from the internal 

32 in. speed. Loudspeaker response is, of speaker: the response definitely goes well 

course, not included in these figures.” into the bass and very high into the treble 
and all without extraneous noise.” 


KENTON acconvens 


TRANSPORTABLE MODEL 
MARK IV 


Built into a handsome walnut 
cabinet, with the lid fitted for 
microphone, spare spool and 
radio input lead stowage. 

Great care has been taken to 
ensure stability and trouble-free 
operation in this hum-free circuit. 


60 gns. 


CONSOLE MODEL MARK lil 


In a heavy, walnut finished 
cabinet, this uses the original 
TRUVOX amplifier (as or 
demonstrated at 1953 Radio Show) itp ii 

and has very fine tonal quality. 
Felt-lined pockets and stowage are 
provided, for microphone, spare 
spools, radio input lead, etc. 


I7 guns. 
JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD LIMITED 


74 NEWMAN STREET, W.1 







WEE, 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONES 
The RECITAL Console 


To the connoisseur of recorded 
music,’ the RECITAL Console is 
attractive in every feature—per- 
formance, appearance and price. 
Whether vocal or _§ instrumental, 
every record is reproduced with an 
unexcelled fidelity of tone seldom found in 
instruments of far higher cost. 


The RECITAL incorporates the Garrard RC75A 
changer unit though the RC80 can be supplied 
as an optional extra. Separate Decca heads are 
fitted and critically matched to a 3-stage amplifier 
with negative feed-back and controls for bass and 
treble boost. The graceful walnut 
cabinet acts as an acoustic chamber 
for the high-flux 10-in. speaker and 
there are ample reserves of volume. 
In all, a gramophone of the highest 
class that you will be proud to own. 
Further details of the Console models 
are freely available on request. 












The NEW! PLAYDISC Portable 


One of the Trixette range—is an exceptionally compact 3-speed 
gramophone combining elegant design with astonishing quality 
of reproduction. Features include Garrard 3-speed 
motor, spring mounting, elliptical speaker 6” x 4’ 
plug-in pick-up head with retainer and adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 
For operation on AC mains 200/250 volts 50 cycles or 
also supplied for 40 or 60 cycies and 100/110 volts. 
Trixette 3-speed portables are available with or without auto- 
change, for any voltage and for either AC or DC mains supply. 





The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.!. Tel.: MUSeum 5817. Grams: TRIXADIO WESDO LONDON 
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*xGLUCK. Ach, ich habe sie verloren 
from ‘* Orfeo ed Euridice ”’. 

*xVERDI. Verhangnisvoll war das 
Geschenk. Nun sinkt der Abend 
from “‘ Don Carlos’’. Dieser Flecken 
kommt immer wieder from 
** Macbeth ”’. Martha Médl 
(soprano), Orchestra of the Stad- 
tische Oper, Berlin (Hans Léwlein). 
SunginGerman. Telefunken TM68009 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

The excellent Frau Médl, in the flesh, is a 
generous artist, giving the audience and the 
work all she can, not sparing herself. She 
is a good musician too. The microphone 
hardly does justice to a considerable stage 
presence and dramatic grandeur, while 
spotlighting the vocal defects: uneven 
scale, fussy, inadequate breathing. The 
label stuck, on the wrong side, accurately 
tells us that she sings Lady Macbeth’s last 
aria before the previous one, “ La luce 
langue’: why? She sleep-walks noisily, 
but with dramatic vigour. The German 
words “Eine Menge Blut .. .” are 
shudderingly enunciated in a way which 
might have pleased Verdi, who was afraid 
** Lady ” might be too genteel a coloratura. 
Well, Frau Médl is not that, and she is 
realistic enough to sound as if Lady Macbeth 
had just climbed five hundred steps—and 
arrived rather puffed. She funks the all 
important and haunting arpeggio at the 
end, returning to base instead. The “ Don 
Fatale”? aria has a taking largeness of 
dramatic imagination and the Gluck has 
at last good musicianship. P.H.-W. 


*LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci. 


Canio Jussi Bjiérling (ten.) 
Nedda Victoria de Los Angeles (sop.) 


Tonio Leonard Warren (bar.) 
Beppe Paul Franke (ten.) 
Silvio Robert Merrill (bar.) 


Peasants George Cehanovsky (bar.) 

Richard Wright (ten.) 
Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw), 
Columbus Boychoir (Herbert 
Huffman), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra 
(Renato Cellini). 

*MASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Turiddu Jussi Bjérling (ten.) 
Santuzza Zinka Milanov (sop.) 
Lucia Margaret Roggero 

(mezzo-sop.) 
Alfio Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Lola Carol Smith (cont.) 
Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw), 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra (Renato 
Cellini). H.M.V. ALP1126-8 (three 
12 in., 109s. 4$d.). These three 
records are not available separately ; 
the two operas are automatically 
coupled. 

Each of the heavenly twins takes about 
three LP sides. If you issue them separately 
(as Decca has Pag) you have to have a 
filler on the back. On the whole, an 
automatic coupling, non separable, seems 
the wisest plan. But I suppose there are 
people who would want the Pag without 
the Cav. I have seen distinguished musical 
colleagues writhing in agony during per- 
formances of the latter and it is true that 
the splendid old shocker has its groaning 
moments. But when Turridu has at length 
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sent Santuzza toppling cautiously on to her 
knees, who can deny that the duet has been 
a wonderful operatic.account of a tiff ? 
As for Pag, if done with any sort of con- 
viction, it remains one of the unbeatable 
trumps of Grand Guignol in the whole 
range of drama. I am an admirer and 
much enjoyed these performances. 

They come from the same stable as last 
month’s Jl Trovatore. They are, that is to 
say, good Italian opera by mainly non 
Italian singers, with a finely schooled 
chorus, excellent recording and a first-rate 
orchestra. They have as a permanent 
asset Bjérling; and also the conductor 
Renato Cellini, who must surely have 
extraneous gifts of tact or charm to be so 
much in demand. He is not authoritative 
enough, and though he does not harry the 
singers, he pulls the time about in at least 
two duets in such a way that singers with 
the best intentions do not make the effect 
intended. He is also apt to accelerate in 
crescendo. These things one notices as one 
might not in a bawling-match of the kind 
to which these popular pieces are often 
reduced, because the general level of 
artistry is much higher than usual. Indeed 
you could almost sum it up by saying 
* Bjorling, not bawling’. But if you are 
already calloused, you may feel that some 
effects are a little tame. Yet, after all, the 
original Cavs and Pags were not just bawled. 
I like to be reminded that such artists as 
Melba and Ansseau once sang Pag. I 
should think Bjérling must be the best non 
Italian Canio.since Ansseau. His timbre is 
un-Italian, but he sings the language finely. 
He is properly schooled, knows what 
phrasing means, and though it is true that 
he has his cool moments and lacks the 
caressing and spontaneous quality that one 
can often hear in the street in Naples—he 
is at his least good in the little serenade 
behind the curtain at the start of Cav—he 
is still a true and fine interpreter. He acts 
the quarrel with Santuzza well, is gallant 
in the row with Alfio, and pathetic without 
blubbering in the farewell to mama. 
Turridu is a part in which many a coarse 
and immature young tenor can score a so- 
called triumph, but this singing of it, to put 
it no higher, is a great relief. 

As Canio he has to contend with so many 
idealised memories that his artistic success 
is all the more striking. The “ line”’ is 
beautifully held ; there is a minimum of 
boo-hooing and an underlying sense of 
pathetic irony worthy almost of an Otello. 
I suppose a wounded nobility is not the 
cardinal emotion for the part, but irony is 
really essential and Bjérling makes you feel 
that he feels it, right down to the famous 
final apostrophe to the audience. 

De Los Angeles is in many ways a most 
beautiful Nedda—quite an oddity nowa- 
days. When we first really hear her, com- 
muning with the birds, instead of letting off 
hoots and shrieks as if she were a jungle 
locomotive trying to scare the macaws, 
this soprano does a real prima donna’s 
trill and a “‘ listening ” note before embark- 
ing with a ladylike if somewhat matronly 
lilt upon the ballatella, which sounds a 
trifle staid beside the usual “‘ Knees up 
Mother Brown” effect. She sings most 
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affectingly in the duet vith Silvio and I 
only wish the conductor gave her a chance 
to “ float”? at the words “Non mi tentar’’, 
which she hurries. She acts with vivacity 
in the play scene, though not of course 
sounding very Italian. But she misses (as 
also does Decca’s Petrella) the wonderful 
chance for vocal acting where Nedda tries 
to retrieve the ghastly situation after her 
husband’s outburst by taking up again the 
tune of ** Pagliacio, mio marito”’. That is 
a little masterstroke of operatic irony and 
requires that Nedda should sound deadly 
afraid. 

Leonard Warren sings the Prologue nobly 
but without much character, as if the words 
meant but little to him ; Beppe’s serenade 
goes neatly ; and Merrill as Silvio is above 
standard as he is also in the role of Alfio. 
The Santuzza in Cav is Milanov who has 
the real tragic tug in her voice expected for 
this part. She does some fine things ; her 
passion has distinction. All I reproach her 
with is failing to keep that slow heavy beat 
in her voice under perfect control. She can. 
Why wobble if you need not ? 

In sum, not the hottest imaginable Cav 
and Pag, but performances which you can 
bear many times over, because distinguished 
by fine feeling and fine singing with clear, 
vivid recording. P.H.- 


MOZART. Batti, Batti, O Bel Masetto 
(Act 1) ; Vedrai carino (Act 2) from 
“Don Giovanni” Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (soprano), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (John Pritchard). 
Columbia LB145 (10 in., 6s.). 

Zerlina’s arias show Miss Schwarzkopf 
watching her style with welcome self 
criticism and avoiding arch swoops and 

toneless coos, though she cannot resist a 

rather tiresome kittenish way with the 

invitation to listen to the beating of her 
heart. The difficulty is of course to sing this 
deceptively simple “‘ Vedrai carino”’ with 

a flawless line while still keeping it in 

character. I should call this a success. Mr. 

Pritchard is elegant without being affected 

in handling the orchestra. Miss Schwarz- 

kopf is vivacious without overdoing things. 

The recording is not crystal clear, but the 

coupling should supply a felt want, because 

the wonderful old Elisabeth Schumann 
recordings now show their age most dread- 
fully and the newer versions (even 

Gueden’s) are not so authoritative as this, 

which comes from the same tape as the 


complete LP issue. P.H.-W. 
*VERDI. Ach, endlich! Mutter, der 
reinsten Gnaden du. (Act 2) 


Gnade, mein Heiland from ‘“ La 
Forza del Destino ’’, Acts II and III. 
Traute Richter (soprano), Orchestra 
of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
(Artur Rother). Sung in German. Tele- 
funken TM68006 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 
Poor value. This ten inch microgroove 
merely offers, without cuts, Leonora’s two 
prayers ; i.e. what Joan Hammond offered, 
much better sung and in Italian, on three 
78 sides. Fraulein Richter’s voice is pleasant 
in a sub-Lemnitz class and as Agathe she 
should earn much respect in a Volksoper 
performance. But there is poor breath 
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support here ; the line is tenuous and the 
German words, at least if you are used to 
the Italian, sound like mouthfuls of biscuit. 
The sleeve which exhibits a drawing of a 
cadaverous virgin whose arms, seemingly, 


lack elbows, is discouraging. P.H.-W. 


*VERDI. Ha, welche hohe Wonne 
(Act I); Ich bin dir nah—Love 
Duet (Act II); O sag’ wenn ich 
fahr’ (Act I); Der Tod sei mir 
wilkommen (Act III) ; Nein, nicht 
an ihr—O, nur du (Act III) ; Dich 
will ich seh’n, Amelia (Act III) ; 
Ach, warum hier ? (Act III). All 
from ‘*Un Ballo in Maschera’”’. 
Carla Martinis (soprano), Theo 
Bayle (baritone), Helge Roswaenge 
(tenor), Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Vienna Volksoper (Wilhelm 
Loibner). Decca LX3126 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

A quaint souvenir from Vienna where the 
Volksoper public quite naturally likes its 
Verdi in German. But is there any reason 
we should—unless the artists concerned are 
superlative, which I do not find myself 
able to say of the baritone or soprano at 
least ? Roswaenge, in his chesty, lusty 
German way, can be a very magnificent 
fellow sometimes, but his singing of “ La 
rivedro”’ in German reminds me of a 
dancing bear. Next, in this quick nip 
through Ballo, we approach the love duet 
in scene three, called in German “ Ich bin 
dir nah ’—*“ near ” to Amelia that is, and 
not half far away enough from us. The 
soprano keeps spilling over when she gets 
any “‘ head ” on her voice. Yet this is the 
part of the record which might make the 
whole seem worth your while, if you do not, 
for example, care for the H.M.V. Caniglia- 
Gigli version. The duet should be worth 
really fine singing, though it is true that the 
allegro tune which alternates with the 
wonderful yearning love theme might have 
been written for Marie Lloyd. Next, back 
to the scene before—for the barcarolle ; 
then skip on into the final act for Amelia’s 
plea, the baritone’s “Eri tu”’, and the 
death scene. For Roswaenge fans only. 


P.H.-W. 


*OPERATIC RECITAL. Recit. : Oh! 
fede negar potessi. Aria : Quando 
le sere al placido from “ Luisa 
Miller (Verdi). Ah! si ben mio. 
Di quella pira from “ I] Trovatore ” 
(Verdi). Donna non vidi mai from 
** Manon Lescaut ” (Puccini). Firenze 
é come un albero fiorito from 
** Gianni Schicchi ”’ (Puccini). Come 
un bel di di Maggio from “ Andrea 
Chenier ” (Giordano). Amor ti vieta 
from “‘ Fedora ’’ (Giordano). Gianni 
Poggi (tenor), Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
(Alberto Erede). Decca LX3127 (12In., 
27s. 34d.). 

This recital shows Gianni Poggi in good 
shape. It is a hackneyed enough pro- 
gramme, but he sings Giordano and 
Puccini with natural feeling—the Fedora 
snippet especially. Much more might 
be made of these famous purple patches, 
but this is routine primo tenore style, as 
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heard to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy. The timbre is agreeable, 
the supply of tone unfailing and the manner 
generally slightly ‘“‘ uppish”’, which of 
course suits “ Di quella pira” better than 
the slow “‘ Ah, si ben mio ”’, which depends 
on phrasing for its effect and so catches him 
out. As for “ Quando le sere ’’, once one 
has heard it sung for its bel canto values (as 
Schipa did) it is hard to accept this hail 
fellow well met style, which is not so much 
vulgar as just earthy. The singer sounds too 


big for the orchestra. P.H.-W. 


*OPERATIC RECITAL. Prologue from 
“TI Pagliacci’’ (Leoncavallo) ; 
Questa o quella. La donna é 
mobile from “ Rigoletto” (Verdi) ; 
Recit. : La vita é all’ infelice. 
Aria: O tu che in seno agli 
angeli from “ La Forza del Destino ” 
(Verdi) ; Aria : Cielo e mar from 
** La Gioconda ”’ (Ponchielli). Mario 
del Monaco (tenor), Orchestra of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome (Alberto Erede). Decca LW 
5093 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

Everyone knows the story about Caruso 
and Scotti swapping parts in an encore of 
*Solenne in quest’ ora’’. I myself once 
heard Austral sing both Isolde and Brangiane 
in the same performance (a concert one). 
But I have yet to hear a Canio who insisted 
in singing Tonio’s Prologue too. However, 
Del Monaco proves, if that was the aim, 
that it can be done ; and that he, with his 
dense and congested tenor quality, can 
make appropriately baritonal noises. But 
like far too much in this recital, he fails to 
provide much more than forceful vocifera- 
tion. ‘* Singing ”’ includes all sorts of other 
things. Here the expression is montonously 
“tragic’’, there is little variety, scarcely 
any vocal acting, and the phrasing is 
constantly clumsy. The volume and weight 
of such a tenor may be enough for some 
people as a natural wonder, but the 
Rigoletto extracts are heavy going indeed as 
music. Del Monaco should listen carefully 
to Caruso’s “* Questa o quella ”’ to see what 
a little grace will do. In the Forza aria, the 
tenor is trying his best and achieves some 
touching effects. But “Cielo e Mar” 
needs a lyric charm he seems unable to 
supply. P.H.-W. 


~ POETRY AND DICTION 
TENNYSON. Audley Court. Mariana. 


Now sleeps the crimson petal; 
Come down, O maid; Tears, idle 
tears from “ The Princess ’’. Ulysses. 
Read by Michael Hordern. 
Columbia DX1906-7 (two 12 in,, 
12s. 8d.)._ Recorded under the auspices 
of the British Council. 


It was with some surprise that I heard a 
few evenings ago in a Television programme 
Mr. John Betjman declare Tennyson to 
have been the greatest of all poets. The 
surprise, I suppose, was natural enough, 
the more so since in its context the remark 
was totally unexpected. ‘Those of us who 
grew to mature thinking and reading in the 
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nineteen-thirties’ (early or late) found 
ourselves definitely living in the _ post- 
Tennysonian age. Tennyson was then noi 
confidently regarded by young men as 
ranking with the great ones of the earth. 
During his lifetime Tennyson was a giant 
in the land who pursued an almost royal 
progress through the age of Queen Victoria ; 
then reaction set in—against Victorianism 
and romanticism so completely represented 
by him. The reaction against Tennyson 
had much the same bias as the reaction 
against Elgar—in both cases it was directed 
more against a period than against an 
individual. Elgar and Tennyson, of course, 
possessed minds of fundamentally different 
quality; but they shared the gift of 
expressing the essence (at times) of their 
respective ages, and for that they were both 
roundly turned upon by succeeding genera- 
tions in revolt. Also they were both masters 
of their art and able to rise to greatness at 
the service of some commission or a call to 
public celebration. 

That Tennyson was one of the great 
masters of the English language is seldom 
now denied even by raw-minded youth not 
yet grown out of cults and passing fashions. 
As a creator of the sonorous music of words 
Tennyson has not been surpassed by half 
a dozen poets in the long history of English 
letters. He was one of the three great 
masters of narrative blank verse; his 
imagery is rich and splendid, if not always 
hard enough of outline and free from signs 
of heavy labour, while the range and variety 
of his subject matter is a cause of perpetual 
wonderment. No doubt much of Tennyson’s 
poetry lacks true substance; but as a 
craftsman and a technician he has few 
equals and, outside Shakespeare and 
Milton, no superiors. 

The poems presented on these two 
records are intelligently representive of 
Tennyson’s various styles. Obviously, 
with a poet so voluminous in output only a 
brief sampling of the gathered riches within 
can be accommodated on a couple of SP 
gramophone records: nevertheless, a much 
bigger selection could have been made 
than this and given us a far less satis- 
factory introduction. 

Mr. Michael Horden reads these poems 
with great insight and sensibility. Here 
and there I do not see quite eye to eye with 
him on a point of interpretation: I could 
have wished for a little richer sonority in 
the beautiful Tears, idle tears, and the 
idyllic Come down, O maid seems to me 
rather too declamatory. But the heroic 
blank verse of Ulysses and the colloquial 
idiom of Audley Court are both in their 
different ways finely realised ; while 


‘Mariana, an early poem which already 


embodies what is perhaps the leading 
theme of Tennyson—the sense of futility 
and desolation in life as in death—is most 
beautiful in its richness of imagery and its 
profound melancholy. Lovers of Tennyson 
will certainly want thee two records ; 
and those who still tend to despise him will, 
in familiar parlance, “‘ learn something to 
their advantage ”’ from them. 

The recording is clear and faithful, and 
the two discs should be added to the previous 
issues in this excellent series. ae 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


I offer neither excuse nor apology for selecting’ 
as number one of my pile of records this month 
a long-player called Circus Time (Brunswick 
1.A8637). Just as I think that there is something 
seriously wrong with a man whe does not retain 
throughout his life something of the boy so there 
is something odd about a boy who does not love 
a circus—sight, sound and, yes, even smell ! 


There is almost a folk element in circus 
music. It has become traditional. There are 
some variants, but in the main the same music 
is always played for similar acts. Thus “Barnum 
and Bailey’s Favourite’? announces the “Grand 
Entry’, “The Wedding of the Winds’ and 
“Trombone Blues’? accompany the trapeze 
artists, ‘““Gentry’s Triumphal March”’ is pro- 
vided for the elephants, and the clowns do their 
fooling to ‘Kentucky Sunrise”? and “Prince of 
Decorah”. Similarly liberty horses, which are 
essential to all circuses, usually perform their 
fascinating turn to “ Le pére de la Victoire ”’, 
the tigers and lions are accompanied by “ The 
purple carnival ’’, the jugglers by “ Bravura ° 
and the high wire act by “‘ Trepic to tropic”’. 
Indeed it is an interesting speculation as to 
whether the artists—particularly the animals— 
could do their turns as well to the strains of 
strange music. Undoubtedly all the performers, 
human and otherwise, are enormously helped 
by the certainty and accurate timing of the 
band and the conductor bears a heavy respon- 
sibility for the success or otherwise of the show. 
A faulty entry cr a variation in tempo would 
cause confusion at least and possibly ar accident. 


Here then are the traditional circus tunes 
played in the familiar swaggering style by the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus Band led by Merle Evans, who also 
conforms to tradition by playing the cornet 
with his right hand and conducting with his left. 
Incidentally, I learn from the record sleeve that 
Mr. Fvans also started his circus life in the 
customary way by running away from his home 
in Kansas at the age of fifteen, and for over 
thirty-five years has never missed a show. 


This is not a record to criticise. The band as 
recorded is shrill and brassy—but so it is under 
the big-top. It is a record to enjoy for the 
memories it recalls. 


Military band music has been neglected by 
the recording companies in recent years, but 
there are now welcome signs of a revival of 
interest. Before the war we were able to com- 
pare the respective merits of some of the best 
continental and American bands with our own, 
but most of these discs have gone the way of 
many other good things. Particularly welcome, 
therefore, is a new recording by the **Deutsch- 
meister” Band (Nixa WLPY6703). This is 
the most famous of all Austrian military bands. 
It was founded over 200 years ago for the 
Deutschmeister Regiment—the Emperor’s 
Vienna house regiment. And so strong was the 
feeling of the Viennese for this band, as the 
record sleeve tells us, that when after World 
War I the monarchy collapsed and all military 
regimerts were disbanded the band was 
retained. It gives us nine Austrian marches, 
some well-known and others unfamiliar in 
Hngland. All are thoroughly enjoyable and 
both playing and recording are of fine quality. 
The titles are: Johann Strauss—Radetzky ; 
“iehrer—Schoenfeld and Auersperg; Komzak— 
34th Regiment, Vindobona and Andreas Hofer ; 
Wagnes—Die Bosniaken Kommen; Jizasek— 
Philippovits ; and Novacek—Castaldo. 


No one needs to be told that the Band of the 
Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division), of 
which Major F. Vivian Dunn, M.V.O., is the 
Director of Music, is one of the best military 
bands in England. And it is excellent to find 
that they have recorded the “‘ March” from 
Gustav Holst’s Suite in E flat. It would have been 
even better news if I could have reported that 
they had recorded the whole suite. It is 
surprising to remember that this suite was 
published as long ago as 1909 and nothing less 
than a shock to realise that I was writing in 
THE GRAMOPHONE about the _pre-electric 
Grenadier Guards’ recording of it in April, 
1926, and again in September, 1929, about a 
Decca recording made by “ the new prccess””! 
In this new record (H.M.V. B10676) the 
playing is as good as, and the recording far 
better than, anything we have had before. It is 
backed by a march arrangement of the jolly 
Australian tune Waltzing Matilda. 





E.P. 45 r.p.m. Prices 

At present details have only been announced for 
H.M.V. and Columbia. The details quoted below list the 
H.M.V. prefix first. 
7ER (Red) SEL (L/Blue) 15s. 11d. (incl. P.T. 3s. 11d.) 
7EB (Black) SEB (Black) 10s. 74d. (incl. P.T. 2s. 74d.) 
7EP (Plum) SED (D/Blue) 11s. 3d. (incl. P.T. 2s. 93d.) 
7EG (Green) SEG (Green) 9s.34d. (incl. P.T. 2s. 34d.) 





A Nixa record that is calculated to have a very 
wide appeal is Folk Songs from the British Isles, 
transcribed by Cecil Armstrong Gibbs and 
played by the Westminster Light Orchestra 
under Leslie Bridgewater (WLP6803). Here 
are fifteen lovely fcelk-tunes—some well-loved 
and others comparatively unfamiliar—delight- 
fully played. The name of Armstrong Gibbs is 
sufficient guarantee that the arrangements are 
tasteful and discreet ; particularly attractive 
and appropriate is the writing for woodwind. 
The titles are: English—Have you Lut seen a 
whyte lilte grow, Hares on the Mountain, Lord 
Rendel, Green Broom, Drink to me only, Oyster Girl, 
Waly, Waly and When dull care ; Irish—I am the 
boy for bewitching them, Over here, Planxty Kelly, 
Get up early, Gentle maiden and Sentry Box ; 
Scottish— The Ballad of Yarrow. 

Tchaikovsky Favourites played by Joseph 
Fuchs with Camarata and his Orchestra 
(Brunswick AXL2010) is a_ long-playing 
version of the sort of violin record that was 
enormously popular a quarter of a century and 
more ago, when Renee Chemet, Elman, 
Kreisler, Zimbalist and others served up luscious 
sweetmeats menth by month. Here we have a 
fragment from ‘ Swan Lake”, ‘“ Autumn 
Song ’’, “Song withcut words’’, ‘* Meloaie ”’ 
and “ Serenade Melancholique ’”’. Playing and 
recording are excellent, but half an hour of 
this sort of thing is rather a lot. I prefer such 
trivialities in short-plaving form. 

A selection of songs from the film The Desert 
Song with Tony Martin and Kathryn Grayson 
as soloists and, except in one case, an orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler is issued by 
H.M.V. on DLPio29. In the last item on the 
second side Henri Rene’s Orchestra and 
Chorus are playing and singing with the soloist. 
It is a glossy, streamlined performance, but to 
one who only knows the original stage version it 
seems lacking in authenticity and, curiously, 
sometimes in “ bite’. The songs included, and 
which are separately banded, are “ The Riff 
Song”’, “Gay Parisienne”, ‘‘ Long live 
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to-night ’’, “‘ Romance ”’, “‘ The Desert Song ”’, 
‘“One flower grows alone in your garden ”’, 
*“One alone”? and “ Faithfully yours”. The 
recording is first-rate, particularly in the matter 
of balance. 

Whenever anyone chooses to record Ciribiribin 
it is inevitable that I should compare it with an 
ola recording by Lucrezia Bori. An exacting 
ordeal, but one out of which Maria Candido 
would have come quite creditably if she had 
not decided that the last refrain was a suitable 
piace in which to interpolate some variations 
of her own. As it is I find her much happier in 
the seductive Je de le le on the reverse (H.M.V. 
(78) JOFg0; (45) MF50202). 


Another recerd from the H.M.V. Inter- 
national List contains the popular Comedian’s 
Galop and the rhythmical Meksikansk Ilddans 
played by the aamirable Gylling Hansens 
Cencert Orchestra (X8141). An excellent 
record. 

George Beverly Shea is the gospel singer of 
the Billy Graham team and has a bass-baritone 
voice of very pleasant quality. There is already 
a demand for some of his records and to meet 
this H.M.V. has issued three. They are The 
Robe of Calvary and I found a Friend (B10637) ; 
Tenderly He watches and I’d rather have Jesus 
(B10668) ; and Jf you know the Lord and The 
King of all Kings (B10669). 

In a new recording by the Foden’s Motor 
Works Band under Harry Mortimer the 
Paxton Company has issued what is technically 
the best record cf a brass band I have ever 
heard (PR624). Neither title is of much 
interest. Seymour’s Early One Morning is a 
pedestrian affair and it is sheer prostitution 
for England’s premier band to record such 
rubbish as Brass Band Blues, but in verisimilitude 
to an actual performance I have never heard 
the equal of this record. The same company’s 
recent records cf the Daily Herald competition 
test piece, also played by Foden’s which was the 
winning band, was very good, but this is even 
better. My old friend the late Joseph Weston 
Nicholl once arranged the “ great’? Fugue in 
G minor of Bach for brass. Whether it was ever 
published or not I do not know. If not probably 
Black Dyke Band will have the manuscript. 
Played as either of these fine bands could and 
recorded as successfully as this it would be 
terrific ; and would surely be a “ best-seller ”” 
too. 


A long-playing “omnibus” and one for 
which I predict a huge success is Erna Sack sings 
her greatest successes (Telefunken LGM65015). 
Though by no means unique Erna Sack has a 
remarkable range and can reach higher notes 
than most of the sopranos of to-day. Curiously 
she started as a mezzo-soprano and it was the 
improvisation of a cadenza at a rehearsal of 
‘*“Don Pasquale’? under Bruno Walter in 
Berlin, in which she reached the C above high 
G, that altered the course of her projected 
career. She is not always accurate in intonation 
and sometimes her voice takes on a hard quality 
in the highest registers, but I confess that I enjoy 
her acrobatics. In this record she has the 
benefit of a much better played and better 
recorded orchestral accompaniment than has 
been the case sometimes and also a chorus. 
Both orchestra and chorus are those of the 
Berlin State Opera conducted by Hugo Diez. 
The titles are : Johann Strauss—Friihlingstimmen, 
G’schichten aus dem Wienerwald, ‘“* Draussen in 
Sievering ”’ from Die Tanzerin Fanny Eisler and 
“Mein Herr Marquis”’ from Die Fledermaus ; 
Hugo Felix—‘‘ Unter dem _ Lindenbaum ”’ 
from Die Katzchen ; Lincke—‘Gliihwiirmchen’’ 
from Lysistra; Millécker-Mackeben—“ Ich 
schenk’ mein Herz nur dem allein”’ from 
Madame Dubarry; Kapeller—J hab’ amal a 
Rduscherl g’habt; Toselli—Serenatad No. i; 
Boldi— Zigeunerlied ; and Drdla—Serenade No. 1. 
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Where titles are available at both 78 and 
45 r.p.m. the two numbers are given, 78 r.p.m. 
first. 


Orchestral and Band 


The film themes continue to be recorded 
a-plenty ; among those prevalent this month is 
the rather weary song (so-called) from the film 
‘* Miss Sadie Thompscn’’. An apparently 
indispensable effect in the playing of this seems 
to be a harmcnica, and this is much in evidence 
in the Oriole by Richard Hayman’s Orchestra 
(CB1256), in which every conceivable growl, 
squeak and howl is coaxed out of it. (The 
harmonica is also heard, with a xylophone as 
well, in the busy backing, entitled Drive In.) 
Axel Stordahl and his Orchestra (Cap. 
CL14047) substitute an electric guitar in their 
version of Miss Thompson’s impressionistic 
theme, and as the whole performance is rather 
heavy, this is not a wise move ; the backing is 
a most attractive morsel in two tempi, with an 
excellent piano passage, entitled High Strung. 
When it comes to string tone, though, we 
British have one or two up on the Americans, 
for the strings of Frank Chacksfield’s orch- 
estra in Song of Canterbury (Decca F10255) are 
beautifully light and thrillingly vocalised, cul- 
minating in joyous bell-ringing effect. Full 
marks also to Mantovani (Decca F10270), 
who uses the well-established formula associated 
with his name in an elegant new number, / 
Live For You, and an old one, Ramona, which 
culminates in a fine sweeping climax. 

The other themes that still crop up include 
that from the film “* The Robe ’’, and there are 
two versions cf it this month. The first is by 
Alfred Newman and the Hellywood Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Bruns. 05236), but it suffers 
from heavy over-recording, and sounds dis- 
cordant and clamorous rather than amorous, 
which is the intention. I think Les Baxter’s 
on Cap. CL14067 is a better proposition, for it 
is better technically, and its coupling is a wistful, 
evocative Latin number with flutes and mando- 
line called Flaine; that of the Brunswick is 
another piece of music from “ The Robe”’, 
called The Village of Cana, which is also roughly 
recorded. Les Baxter has two more titles on 
Cap. CL14062 in Cornflakes and Flirtation Waltz, 
the latter being vocal. The former title is 
pleasant enough, but it lacks the attack and 
vigour of Norrie Paramcr’s fine Cclumbia issue. 

Other American orchestras include Jack 
Pleis on Bruns. 05266. This presents a curious 
piano rhapsody on St. Louis Blues under the 
title of Frenchman in St. Louis. I don’t quite get 
the point of this, but of its kind it is acceptable 
enough—if you like original blues played in this 
concert-hall style. I much prefer Pagan in Paris 
verso, which changes from robust to contem- 
plative mood and back most attractively. 
Then there is a new item by Victor Young’s 
Singing Strings, playing Geraldine shrilly, and 
very obviously over-recorded, backed by the 
Love Theme from ‘‘ The Glenn Miller Story ”’. 
For the first time this sounds like a piece of 
listenable music instead of a rather jumbled 
mass of sound. The number is Bruns. 05250. 
Next, a newcomer on Bruns. 05263, Frank 
Perkins and his “‘ Pops’’ Concert Crchestra, 
in Kentucky Trotter, a pleasant, self-explanatory 
and not particularly unusual piece, and 
Fandango, which is invigorating if ratner harsh— 
a fault I find with most Brunswick orchestrals— 
_ the brasses come over well. I quite definitely 
could not live with M.G.M. 716/SP1073, on 


which Acquaviva and his Orchestra play La 
Brilliante and That’s All, two very sad, moody 
pieces in grand, but ponderous manner. They 
conform to the current pattern of having little 
melodic line, being mostly concerned with 
impressionistic shapes. Nor could I take more 
than one playing of either side of M.G.M. 
718/SP1074, whereon Remo Biondi and his 
Orchestra play two lively, if coarse, pieces in 
the pseudo-square-dance idiom, Turkey Run and 
Hoedown for Strings. I couldn’t tell them apart. 

Let us now consider the British orchestras. 
The Melachrino Orchestra (H.M.V. C4245) 
are on form as usual] with a neat fantasia on 
well-knowr Noél Coward tunes in two parts, 
and Stanley Black (Decca F10262) at the 
piano, aided by his orchestra, shows tne 
American Hugo Winterhalter (H.M.V. 
B10666/7M206) how to deal with Latin Lady. 
The American version uses too much electric 
guitar. Against this, there is too much twittering 
Hammond organ on the other side of the Decca 
disc, imitating morse, in Signal Samba. Such a 
busy performance, this ; I’d much rather listen 
to the graceful old-time waltz Petite Ballerina as 
played by Michael Frederick’s Concert 
Orchestra on Polygon P1ogg, though the not- 
too-tuneful modern novelty Ditto, which is its 
coupling, is not so attractive to my ears. I’ve 
got to admit it’s snappy, though. Another good 
Polygon issue is by Malcolm Lockyer in 
Fiddler’s Boogie, which has been featured by this 
conductor-composer in “ Morning Music ”’ 
recently. It is bright, originally conceived and 
brilliantly carried out. The reverse of this is 
Pizzicato Rag, more or less what you might 
expect, not a rag of course, but shall we say it 
has a ragtime flavour ? The number is P1097. 


I very much liked Wally Stott’s whimsical — 


record (Philips PB222) of the popular Luxem- 
bourg Polka, which features a cheeky tuba and 
some effective flutes in a most charming fashion ; 
it is backed by the equally famous Shadow Waltz, 
also a fine piece of writing and playing. 

Two Continental orchestras have new 
records to note. Jakob Gade, the Danish 
composer of the world-famous Jealousy, offers 
Zigeuner Romance No. 4 and Tango Glamour. 
These are gooa, sclid concert pieces, but I must 
confess to disappointment on hearing them ; 
the titles led me to expect something much 
more dashing and exciting. The number is 
Parlophone DK1258. Adalbert Lutter (Parlo. 
DPW87/WMSP50000) offers two-part selection 
of tango melodies, and these are much more 
interesting and in character. They tread the 
high-wire of taste that runs between flamboyant 
exhibitionism for cleverness’ sake and heavy, 
respectable but dull unimagirative run-the-mill 
performances. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


The latest tango hit seems to be Music Box - 


Tango, and Primo Scala offers us a richly 
orchestrated version for his Accordion Band on 
Polygon Prior. I liked this better than I have 
ever liked a Primo Scala record ; it makes a 
pleasant change from the usual run of six-hit 
medleys. The reverse is Lazy Whistler, a cheerful, 
easy piece whose title should be self-explanatory. 
I expected that Frankie Yankovic’s version of 
Beer Barrel Polka, played as it is by an accordion 
band and sung as it is by a male chorus, would 
have fairly oozed—or should I say dripped ? 
—with conviviality. As it is, it could hardly 
have sounded more wooden if it had been 
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played by the local Temperance Band. The 
vocal on the reverse, The Blonde Sailor, is 
distinctly watery, and not at all in the nautical 
sense either. These are on Col. DC650. 

From the piano-accordion to the piano, we 
find four offerings by Walter Gross, the 
composer of Tenderly, playing that and Blue 
Moon on M.G.M. 712/SP1070, and Follow Me 
and You Won’t Forget Me, the last pair with 
vocals sung by India Adams, which are not 
altogether pleasing, on M.G.M. 713/SP1071. 
They are featured in the film ‘* Torch Song ”, 
but I didn’t find them very interesting. Gross is 
without doubt a fine technician, but as far as | 
am concerned, the thing ends there. I found 
Mike Mackenzie (Col. DC652) in Elmina 
Blues and Cemile more attractive musically, 
even the electric organ at the beginning of the 
latter adding an unusual flavour. The “ blues ” 
is not a blues, but is a Latin number, not very 
tuneful but clean. Another example of Latin- 
type piano is provided by Winifred Atwell 
(Philips PB224) in Boogamba, in which an 
attempt is made to fuse the boogie-woogie beat 
with a Latin one. It doesn’t come off, and the 
result is disappointing. The reverse, however, 
is the signature tune of a recent ‘‘ Woman’s 
Hour ” serial, known as Wand rlust Waltz, and 
Miss Atwell’s rendering, with its curious saw- 
like effect, is more interesting and (I think) 
easier on the ear than the electric guitar-laden 
version on Decca F10267 by the Harry Grove 
Music. This is paired with some more modern 
monotony, The Song of “‘The Maggie ’’, obviously 
the theme from the film of the same name, after 
which it is pleasant to listen to the tuneful 
modern piano and rhythm of the Joe Burton 
Quartet (London HL8024). This bright group 
play Colette and No Regrets very tastefully. Then 
again Semprini at the keyboard, and accom- 
panied by the Melachrino Orchestra H.M.\. 
B10678) plays the now-famous Eighteenth 
Variation on a Theme of Paganini by Rach- 
maninov, featured in the film ‘“ The Story of 
Three Loves ’’. This is very charmingly played 
indeed, worthy of the illustrious names with 
which it is associated. The reverse is a hill-billy 
style number in fast and slow movements, with 
the odd title The Harmonica Player. That vague 
suggestion immediately calls to mind Larry 

ler, who must be regarded as_ the 
harmonica player, and he has recorded Charles 
Trenet’s famous song La Mer, and the popular 
Shadow Waltz, a pair of numbers that reflect real 
art. Such a thing is rare in harmonica playing :; 
too often the instrument is used in a distorted 
form, but Mr. Adler shows us just how to get the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of effort, 
using the bizarre tonal qualities of his instru- 
ment sparingly, and concentrating chiefly on 
the melodic possibilities. The number is H.M.V. 
B10672. 

There are two organ discs on hand, firstly 
we have George Wright (Parlo. DP372 
CMSP13) in Heart o My Heart and Whistling 
Blues, but I found it very ugly. I revelled, 
however, in the beauty of Joseph Seal’s 
playing of a selection from “‘ Kiss Me, Kate’”’, 
on Parlo. R3841/MSP6090. (I see they are 
spelling him the English way now.) His sense 
of light and shade, excellent tonal balance and 
a feeling for his music betokens real artistry, 
and I think this is the best Seal record so far. 

The “ novelties ”’ are a rather sorry lot, I’m 
afraid. Mel Blanc’s The Lady Bird Song and I 
Dess I Dotta Doe (Cap. CL14074) are doubtless 
fair enough for children of three (one such is 
supposed to be singing the latter number), but 
they missed the mark with me. The other 
record in this class is Andy Griffith’s account 
in the guise of a hill-billy, of the story of Romeo 
and Juliet on both sides of Cap. CL14072. It 
is recorded with a delighted audience, but it is 
one of those records that is unlikely to appeal to 
anyone not fully appreciating the American 
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Anthony Collins 


conducts 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





SIBELIUS 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 


Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 


FOLLOWING the fabulous success of his recordings of Sibelius’ First and Second 
Symphonies, Anthony Collins has now made for Decca a full frequency range L.P. 
containing the Fourth and Seventh. The prospect of two more Sibelius symphonies 
by the same forces which have already produced such wonderful results is indeed 
exciting, and lovers of this great Finnish composer’s music will surely need no 
encouragement to watch for details of the records, which will be announced shortly. 
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Our High Fidelity Units are sweeping 
the country—enthusiasm mounts rapidly 
as every post brings us letters of congratu- 
lation phrased in the most glowing terms. 
In a few months we have received over 
1,400 letters about them—a most amazing 
tribute from users who are really know- 
ledgeable about quality of reproduction. 
Did we say sweeping the country ? In fact, 
their appeal is proving world-wide: since 
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— IN BOTH SENSES 
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Radio Show, we have received orders from 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
South America, many European countries 
—and even from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Once you have heard one of these units, 
you will be convinced that here is an impor- 
tant advance in loudspeaker design and made 
available at remarkably low cost: if your 
usual dealer is temporarily out of stock, he 





they were first introduced at last year’s can obtain fresh supplies at short notice. 


MODEL H.F. 610 ( 6’ unit) 
£2.10.6 (Tax Paid) 


MODEL HEF 810 (an \ Ip V4 la Te Y - — ~y IDELITY 







MODEL H.F. 912 ( 9” unit) 


£3.7.0 (Tax Paid) 
MODEL H.F. 1012 (10” unit) 
£3.13.6 (Tax Paid) 


3 or 15 ohms impedance 
Transformer available if required. 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL 


WiTH THE PATENTED 
These speakers may be heard at our London Office, 109 Kingsway, W.C.2, any 


Saturday between 9 and !I2 noon. Leaflet giving full technical 


CAMBRIC CONE 


details sent free on request. 
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* See the NEW LEAK T1/10 at MM: usicrat, r 


At last tere is a high fidelity amplifier at a price that all can afford. 





HIRE PURCHASE 





TERMS ONLY 
(LONDON 
AREA ONLY) 27 GNS. 
We are specialists in the construction COMPLETE 


of high-fidelity sound installations. 
We invite halls, organisations, youth clubs, schools, etc., to 
write to us on their problems. Our advice is free. 

We can install any make of equipment in your own cabinets. 
Quotations on request. 


* ALL THE LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS SUPPLIED FROM STOCK 








The Leak TL/10 follows in the tradition of precision engineering 
and fine appearance which made the TL/12 famous, and meets 
long-standing needs in price and performance. 


* 10 watts output 

* Response 20 c/s to 20,000 c/s 

* Hum level —80 db at 10 watts 

* Speaker impedance 16, 8 and 4 ohms 


* Special continuously variable input attennuator at the 
rear of the pre-amplifier permits instantaneous use of 


any type of pickup 
* Separate bass and treble controls and provision for 
tape playback . ™ 


We shall be pleased to accept your order for this new and revolutionary 
amplifier. Supplies will no doubt be limited, but we shall treat all orders 
from readers of THE GRAMOPHONE with priority. 


SEND NOW TO: 
* WEST LONDON’S SPECIALISTS 
Mi “usicr aw ct In Gramophones . Radiograms . Records . Tape Recorders 


20-22 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. Telephone : SOUthall 3828 
(Opp. Town Hall. Buses 105, 120, 83, 607. Trains B.R. (Western R.) 
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Worthy of to-day’s 





nest Recordings 


MODEL L.425 
fitted with 






TRIPLE-SPEED 
AUTOCHANGE UNIT R.C.3/531 





MODEL K.425 


This Volmar Gramophone is an outstanding example of 





modern quality gramophone design. It has wonderful 
breadth of tone, exceptional clarity and great reserve of 
power. The amplifier and speaker exploit to the full the 
remarkable characteristics of the famous Collaro Studio 
Pickup, rewarding the most exacting listener with stan- 
dards of reproduction hitherto associated with far costlier 
3-valve . Amplifier with negative feed-back and instruments. Here indeed is a gramophone you will be 
undistorted output of 4 watts—ample for all proud to own and play for years to come, and it is most 


Comentic acets. reasonably priced. Ask to hear Volmar at your dealer’s now. 
The lightweight dual-purpose Collaro Studio 
Pickup imparts new standards of clarity and 








brilliance to all records. MODEL L.425 
Latest type 7-in. elliptical speaker. Tone and With Collaro 3-speed Autochange Unit R.C.3/531 
volume controls. playing nine 12-in., 10-in. or 7-in. records. Fully hd 
Solid, elegantly finished cabinet work, rexine portable. Guaranteed. For A.C. mains. 2 GNS 
covered in Black, Blue, Maroon or Lizard. Price, complete . 
MODEL K.425 
FROM LE ADING STORES EVERY WHERE With Collaro AC3/544 3-speed Manual Change 
Unit and Studio Pickup. Fully portable. 20 
Leaflets on request from the makers Guaranteed. For A.C. mains. Price, complete GNS. 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD., 141 HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone: EALing 1413 
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sense of humour. The closing remarks are not 
in the hest of taste, and anyway, our own 
Bernard Miles does these impressions so much 
better. 


Dance 


One measure of artistry is the gold into which 
an artist can transmute dross. A case of a fine 
artist performing just such a feat of alchemy 
is Bruns. 05265, on which Louis Armstrong 
gives The Gypsy the sort of vocal treatment it 
deserves and follows it up with a typical, 
but brilliant, trumpet solo, accompanied 
by the Commanders. He had me chuckling 
at his lyrics in J Can't Afford to Miss 
this Dream, again unsuitable material for a 
musician of Armstrong’s calibre, but his treat- 
ment of it is perfect. He should, of course, be 
playing—yes, and singing too—numbers from 
his home-town, New Orleans, such as Mama’s 
Gone, Goodbye, which Pee Wee Hunt and his 
Orchestra offer us on Cap. CL14039. It is full 
of the usual Hunt tricks—doo-wacka-doo 
trumpet unisons, “ gas-pipe’’ clarinets and 
Hunt’s own chortling trombone. It is more 
listenable, though, than the staccato monotony 
of Coney Island Washboard verso. Another leader 
who believes in trotting out the same 
tricks of the trade that first brought him fame is 
Billy May, whose slurping saxophones and wild 
brasses have been augmented by a moderate 
string section. His orchestra plays The Breeze 
and I and Whistle Stop on Cap. CL.14068. The 
May fans will love it. 


I didn’t like Ralph Marterie’s brazen trum- 
pet in The Creep and the Love Theme from “ The 
Glenn Miller Story ”, on Oriole CB1259, while 
from the same film, Leroy Holmes (M.G.M. 
720/SP1075) and his Crchestra play Tuxedo 
Junction and American Patrol. Glenn Miller’s 
laureis are safe ; there is absolutely no challenge 
to his supremacy here. It also saddens me, to 
say the least, to encounter Jerry Fielding and 
his aggregation of outlandishly-named soloists, 
none of whom have anything at all to say, in 
Button up your Overcoat and When I Grow too Old 
to Dream on London HL8017. I suppose there is 
something here for the aspirants of each solo 
instrumert to practise on, but for the ordinary 
listener there is little. I did, however, like the 
slow, moody, Ellingtonian effect of the solo 
voice and saxes in The Search by Teddy Foster 
and his Orchestra on Parlo R3847, though the 
backing, Buckets and Spades, is in the Billy May 
tradition. Again, there is much to commend 
the charmingly wistful record of Under Paris 
Skies by Mitch Miller’s Orchestra on Philips 
PB246, which features a spinet happily. The 
reverse, alas, is a vulgar vocal effort called 
Rosa Marie. There is a lot of indifferent vocal 
in Till We Love Again by Blue Barron and his 
Orchestra on M.G.M. 717, backed by That’s 
Amore, which has a grunty brass bass too much 
to the fore. The effect of the soprano saxophone, 
often regarded as an instrument as demodé as 
the tuba, on The Happy Wanderer and From Your 
Lips (Decca F10271) is most pleasing, when 
in the hands of such as Frank Weir. His 
ae and chorus give a fine show on both 
these, 


The Latin records are two in number: a new 
Edmunde Ros (Decca F10249) is average, 
and quite amusing, in TheDoor, Senor; Roberto 
Inglez (Parlo. R3832) contributes one of the 
finest couplings of all in Off Shore and To Be or 
Not To Be. ‘These are absolutely right for the 
Inglez manner of presentation ; the orchestral 
effects are truly beautiful, and the rising string 
introduction to the latter title provides an 
interesting new opening. I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Inglez’s leaving the Savoy does not 
ogy that we shall have fewer records from 

im, 
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Vocal 


The vocal items get more and more numerous, 
and in many cases they get less and less attrac- 
tive. I have therefore taken the step of weeding 
out all those received into the worth mentioning 
and the rest. 

Definitely worth mentioning are the first 
records of the new musical “‘ The Boy Friend ”’, 
sung as duets by Anne Rogers and Anthony 
Hayes. This show goes back for its inspiration 
to the hectic ’twenties, and the music parallels 
this setting perfectly. The titles are A Room in 
Bloomsbury and I Could be Happy with You 
(H.M.V. B10656), and how much better in the 
accompaniment is the piano than the screaming 
so-called ‘‘ orchestras”’ of the fearful ’fifties. 
You find these a-plenty on such records as Phil 
Harris’s Take your Girlie to the Movies (a 1920 
hit with nothing of its original charm left except 
the lyrics) and J Know an Old Lady, in which 
Mr. Harris sounds rather self-conscious (H.M.V. 
B10664/7M199). But these are at least cheerful, 
in their own way; so is the pair by Evelyn 
Knight (Bruns. 05251)—-Mama Ain’t Cookin’ 
Today and If the Sun isn’t Shining in your Window. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Malcolm Lockyer’s Orch. : Fiddler's Boogie 
(Polygon P1097). 

Larry Adler (harmonica) : La Mer (H.M.V. 
B10672). 

Joseph Seal (organ) : Kiss Me Kate Selection 
(Parlo. R3841/MSP6090). 

Louis Armstrong : / Can’t Afford to Miss This 
Dream (Bruns. 05265). 
Frank Weir’s Orch.: The Happy 

Wanderer (Decca F 10271). 
Roberto Inglez Orch. : To Be or Not To Be 
(Parlo. R3832). 
Rogers and Hayes : 
(H.M.V. B106656). 
Elton Hayes: J Had a Hippopotamus (Parlo. 
R3839). 


A Room in Bloomsbury 





I prefer these to the rather forced joviality of 
Benny Lee (Beltona BL2616) in Sandy’s Tune 
and Marching Through the Heather, and Georgie 


Shaw (Bruns. 05249), though breezy, also 


seems a little exaggeratedly so in Honeycomb and 
Till We Two are One, the tune of which recalls 
Gimme Crack Corn. A new humorist of a kind is a 
gentleman bearing the name Claude Hopper 
(Cap. CL14070), and he explains what hap- 
pened at The Goose-Pluckers’ Picnic, though not 
moving me to helpless fits of mirth, and verso, 
he attempts to follow, not very successfully, in 
the footsteps of Frank Crumit in 1931 in The 
Specialist. Norman Wisdom (Philips PB223) 
is being hailed as the successor to Charlie 
Chaplin in his ability to provoke laughter and 
tears in equal measure ; in the film “ Trouble 
in Store ’’, it was certainly laughter that drove 
away the tears of pathos, though in his record of 
Id Like to Put on Record he sounds like any other 
pleasant light vocalist, and in the number on 
the other side, My Little Dog, he wrings the 
heartstrings. I found this monologue quite 
charming, even if Norman Wisdom does tend 
to Jay on the pathos with a somewhat heavy 
hand in places. But the depths of bathos are 
reached by Eddie Cantor (Col. DC648) in a 
1940 resurrection (originally issued on DB1935) 
in Little Curly Hair in a High Chair. The reverse 
is the old Cantor success Margie, and thank 
goodness for it. Worth hearing is the crisp 
nonsense of Eltom Hayes (Parlo. R3839), 
literally an artist to his fingertips, for his acoustic 
guitar accompaniment is worth a million of the 
hideous unmusical jangles that characterise 
nearly all the American “‘ Western ”’ importa- 
tions. Mr. Hayes sings the pathetic, and rather 
macabre ballad of Adelphi Arches, and the 


delightful fantasies of J Had a Hippopotamus. Then 
for those who hanker after humour with the 
breeze of Bermondsey, Bow or Berwick Market 
blowing through-it, there is a new Max Miller 
record (Philips PB236) on which he sings his 
signature tune Mary from the Dairy and Voulez- 
vous promenade ? 

Martha Ray (Oriole CB1265) is original. if 
weird, in Wolf Boy, and acceptable in Blues in 
the Night ; and on CB1266, the coloured singer 
Dinah Washington deals with the old, old 
situation of the other man in My Man’s an 
Undertaker, sung in the modern blues idiom with 
plenty of point, and verso she laments Since My 
Man Gone and Went. This, of course, is in the 
nature of what used to be termed a “ race” 
record ; it is not a very genuine example, but 
I must bring to your notice a new H.M.V. 
(GV200) by an African group called The 
Quavers, who play rhythm instruments and 
sing in English, Money, Money, which sounds 
more like a calypso than many numbers so 
labelled, and in Fanti, Kitch, which is really raw 
material indeed. On H.M.V. GV202/7MC13 
we have some more genuine Africanised singing 
in pidgin English by Lili Verona. Her choice 
of song in Johnny is hardly very suitable as she 
is supposed to be a man, but Hoggin’ in the Cocoa 
is barely intelligible, and may be none the 
worse for that. 


I see that Lester Ferguson is starting his 
own label, and LFror1 is the first issue on it. 
Accompanied by carefully chosen stringed 
instruments to get the right effect, he sounds 
much happier than his later records suggested ; 
the titles are When You Love and Too Much in 
Love. The sentimental numbers are sung with 
terrific feeling; I fear that Harry Dawson 
(Philips PB245) sounds rather laboured in 
trying to achieve a similar effect in I Could 
Write a Book and From the Vine Came the Grape ; 
Dick James (Parlo. R3849) on the other hand 
sounds quite at ease in Oh! Hear My Plea and 
The Glow of a Candle, and Perry Como is most 
sincere in Idle Gossip (H.M.V. B10667/7M200), 
one of his best for some time, and I got a laugh 
out of his saga of the waterlogged Latin lover 
verso, Look Out the Window. Eddie Fisher, 
his label-colleague, wins a special word of 
praise for singing the verse of April Showers as 
well as the chorus in bcth senses—and that 
means very well indeed (H.M.V. B10671/ 
7M2o1), with Just to be With You on the other 
side. This is marred by a very corny lyric and 
an even cornier “ doo-ah-doo-ah ”’ chorus, but 
Fisher is good. But have you ever heard a more 
corny number than J See the Moon? I don’t 
know that there is much to choose between 
Don Cameron (H.M.V. B10675) and Dick 
Todd (Bruns. 05259); I think perhaps the 
H.M.V., as it is not so harshly sibilant as the 
Brunswick. The newest record on H.M.V. of 
Tony Martin (B10670/7M203) of J Could 
Write a Book and Here appears at the same time 
as a 1941 recording by the same artist, issued 
for the first time in England on Bruns. 05257. 
The titles of this are South of the Border and Don’t 
Ask Me Why. Of the two records, I think the 
H.M.V. is the more virile, but on neither is 
Tony Martin at his masculine best. 

Now let us see what the ladies have been 
singing. Normally I do not care much for the 
voice of Doris Day, but on Philips PB230 she 
excels in two numbers from her film “‘ Calamity 
Jane ”’, The Deadwood Stage, and Secret Love, the 
latter being as tender and sweet as the former is 
boisterous. A girl whe can sing and does is 
Jane Froman, and J?’s All in Your Heart and 
Wait and See mark two of her best efforts to 
date (Cap. CL14075). Finally, here are two 
vigorous girls in typical numbers—Sally 
Barnes (Philips PB247) almost reciting The 
Best Things in Life are Free with a strong hint of 
Sophie Tucker in her voice, and You'll be 
Lucky, from the show of that name, a bit of 
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sparkling philosophy, and then Alma Cogan 
(H.M.V. B10677) giving her best in Make Love 
to Me, passionate and possessing, and Said the 
Little Moment, an exuberant waltz with a new 
twist to the lyrics. 

I have received a large number of Continental 
records, but they follow the same pattern as 
usual ; even Tino Rossi (Col. DCF121) is still 
as clear and silky of tone as ever. I liked the 
songs in Spanish of Lucho Gatica (Parlo. 
DP375/CMSP16) perhaps because they are 
accompanied by Roberto Inglez and his 
Orchestra. That in itself is a recommendation. 
Similarly, I preferred the guitar and mandoline 
accompaniments to two Ukrainian singers, 
Vera Barchanivna and Joseph Davidenko, 
though their vocal efforts I found dull, as they 
are very repetitive. Considering the records 
were made in 1931, though, they are remark- 
ably good technically. The number is H.M.V. 
JO361. 


Long-Playing Records 


The orchestrals in this section include a fine 
collection of music in the Ray Martin manner 
on Col. 3381021, which is all and more that 
could be desired; this is not in the same 
category as the rather insipid background 
music by the same bunch of American orchestras 
as provided the same sort of thing last month 
on Capitol ; I refer to Bill Loose, Jack Stern, 
Gardiner Gibbs and Charles Romo, who 
are with us again on Cap. LC6643. I suppose 
there is a market for these, but I’ll stick to Ray 
Martin’s rich-toned music. I am pleased to 
welcome Tommy Dorsey as a leader of a 
dance orchestra playing waltzes like Charmaine 
and Wunderbar—even though shedding a silent, 
furtive tear for the man who used to play the 
hottest jazz trombone this side of Miff Mole. 
The selection on Bruns. LA8640 is a good one. 

The instrumentalists are also very good— 
the Winifred Atwell second volume of Black 
and White Magic (Decca LF1155) is now avail- 
able, and is once again a symposium of her 
outstanding recordings while she was with 
Decca. A set of ten top-rank numbers by Eddie 
Calvert (Col. 3381020) should enjoy a colossal 
sale with his hosts of admirers, and there is also 
a fine and timely memorial disc to the late 
Freddie Gardner (Col. 3381017) mostly with 
Peter Yorke’s Concert Orchestra, and two with 
piano and guitar, made during the war. 

The vocals are two, both American. Connee 
Boswell (Bruns. 1.48644) makes an interesting 
return with some good standard jazz numbers 
not, alas, sung in a very jazz-worthy way as 
purists understand it, but good enough for 
ordinary purposes, and Eddie Cantor (Cap. 
LC6652) gets no fewer than thirteen of his 
many successes in his own original style on one 
ten-inch disc. It is also interesting to note that 
the E.M.I. Martin ana Calvert discs mentioned 
above include five full titles per side. This has 
been the case with several recent E.M.I. 
popular LPs and the move is certainly one to 
be admired. 


Light and Popular Music from France 


Eddie Constantine, an American light 
singer, who played Lemmy Caution in two or 
three Peter Cheyny films made here, has 
recorded for French Mercury a selection of 
eight songs, among them that hit Et bdiller et 
dormir. He has a tremendous presence and 
personality, and a steady and pleasant voice. 
This record (with orchestras under Eddie 
Barclay and Jo Boyer) has been a best-seller 
here for weeks and one cannot but wish that it 
be released in Britain some day. 

Ballad singing is still a great favourite in 
France, and Stephane Golmann (Erato) re- 
creates perfectly the atmosphere of the St. 
Germain-des-Prés’ caves. Golmann composes 
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his own verse and music and expertly plays the 


guitar. His voice reminds one sometimes of 


Montand’s, but it’s only a passing impression. 
Good. 

Under the title Images d’Ebinal No. 3, Decca 
have released the third of a series of LPs 
featuring popular hits, including the theme 
songs of The Greatest Show on Earth and Dumbo, 
and various French and Canadian songs, sung 
by this company’s best light artists: Suzy 
Solidor, Danielle Darrieux, Tohama and 
played by the Raymond Legrand and Fred 
Adison bands. A record of international appeal. 
It would be a good thing indeed if, as in the 
classical field, the international exchanges in 
light and popular records became more active. 

For Pathé, Line Renaud has recorded two 
new Loulou Gasté songs: Fe veux and Mon 
bonheur. The latter has a curious characteristic 
—the twelve-voice chorus is sung by Miss 
Renaud herself, and it’s reported it took twelve 
hours to record. Both songs are charming but, 
while the experiment is a curious one, it hardly 
adds anything to the singer’s already recognised 
talent. Icor B. MastowskI. 


45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


The first release of Extended Play 45s on the 
H.M.V. and Columbia labels contains, in the 
main, titles which have been issued previously, 
although there are some seeing the light of day 
for the first time in this country. On the 
popular label, which is green in colour, two 
titles have been coupled on each side and the 
disc offers all the advantages of the standard 45: 
surface noise is at a minimum except with some 
of the older transfers (Benny Goodman, Tommy 
Dorsey, etc.), in which the age of the original can 
be detected. The price of this label category is 
as. 34d. (incl. 2s. 34d. purchase tax) which 
shows a saving of 84d. on the purchase of 
two equivalent 78s and 1s. 1d. on two standard 
45s. 

Now fcr a note about the records. The Mela- 
chrino Strings offer four previously issued 
numbers on H.M.V. 7EG8002 which will 
satisfy many, all are excellent examples of 
George Melachrino’s art. The titles are 
Chanson de Matin (Elgar), Serenata (Braga), 
Berceuse de Focelyn (Godard) and _ Serenade 
(Schubert). The Queen’s Hall Light Orch- 
estra are featured in four previously issued 
titles— Famaican Rumba, The Boulevardier, Shooting 
Star and Dance of an Ostracised Imp (Col. SEG- 
7508): all excellently plaved although I’m 
not so sure about the arrangement of the first 
title. The late Freddy Gardner, with Peter 
Yorke and his Orchestra, plavs four saxo- 
phone soli on Col. SEG7504, al! of these titles 
are included in the LP issued this month but if 
you only require a small selection then this is 
excellent value. Whilst with the instrumental- 
ists we have Eddie Calvert (Col. SEG7501) 
playing four of his best sellers including Summer- 
time and Sone of the Golden Trumpet. Ralph 
Flanagan offers four new titles from Rogers & 
Hammerstein musicals, Some Enchanted Evening, 
People will sav we are in Love, If I loved you and 
Oh! What a beautiful morning—all presented in 
the best Flanagan style (H.M.V. 7EG8007). 


Four old Tommy Dorsey titles are successfully _ 


revived, including I’m gettin’ sentimental over you 
and Stardust (H.M.V. 7EG8004). For the more 
discerning there is a choice between the Benny 
man Quartet on H.M.V. 7EG8003 
(including Avalon and Moonglow), Sidney 
Bechet with Sweetie Dear, Lady he Good, Rose 
Room and I’m Comin’ Virginia (H.M.V. 7EG8005) 
and the great Duke Ellington (Col. SEG7503) 
playing three of his own compositions, Fancy 
Dan, V.I.P.’s Boogie and Fam with Sam together 
with Louis Bellson’s Hawk Talks. Tony Martin, 
Frankie Laine and Doris Day gre also 
featured with some excellent vocal titles. 


M.N.C. 
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WERM SUPPLEMENT II 
ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


SECOND LIST 


The following information has come to hand since the 
last list was prepared, and the Authors thank those 
readers who have assisted. They are still open for 
further entries, which can be addressed to THz Wor tp's 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RECORDED Music, Kingswovi, 
Upper Colwyn Bay, North Wales; or care of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, whose co-operation the authors gratefully 
acknowledge. 


Page;Col. Remarks 

5-1 AUBER : Domino noir, Overture. 
The Federer recording listed here is actually: 
Gustave III, or Le Bal masque Overture 
(1833). TRANSFER to a new entry. 
7-2 Partita No. 1, B flat major 
INSERT omission: ...Gigue only. 
L. Selbiger (hpsi.), C.LX 8915. 

ADD to footnote 2: ... and the soloists as 
T. Nikolayeva, P. Serebriakov and D. 
Shostakovitch. 

Mass, F major (BWV 233) 

ADD couplings: Cantata 42 (Sinfonia) 
and 118 (complete). 

BUSH, Geoffrey 
Date of birth to read : 1920. 

CHAUSSON: Viviane, Op. 
Rubahn) 

ADD new footnote: 1. Announced on this 
disc but a copy checked did not contain it. 

Footnote 2 fo read : Prelude No. 7 and Valse 

0. 7 onlv. 

DANZI. Defective number (in some copies) 
should read: CE 2010. 

Coppelia, Unspecified excerpts 
MGM.E 3006 contains Nos. Ib and 7. 
TRANSFER eutry to previous heading. 

Sylvia, Ballet Suite 
MGM.E 3006 contains only Nos. 1b and 4 

Peer Gynt Suite Ne. 1—Bamberg Sym. 
FOR Leitner read Suitner. 

HAUER should be identified as Jose 
Matthias (b. 1883) and not as shown. 

Symphony No. 49—Blech 
D. number should read LXT 2753. 

HILL, Alfred. The songs recorded on 
DO 3325 and 3330 are not by Alfred Hill, 
but by his wife Mirrie Hill (b. 1894). 

MALEINGRAU should read MALEIN- 
GREAU. 

MOUSSORGSKY: By the water—ARR. 
Horowitz 
This proves to be a piano arrangement of 
the Song By the river (No. 6 of the 
Sunless cycle). 

TRANSFER entry below, under SONGS. 

N.B.: This identification also affects 
WERM p. 387. 

On Guard for peace 
Date to read : 1950. 

Winter Holiday 
ADD: Op. 122 (Marshak). 1949. 

RAMEAU: Minuet (unspec.)—ARR 
Guitar 
Is from the Suite No. 5, G major, 
harpsichord. TRANSFER entry. 

Boutique fantasque 
MGM.E 3006 contains: Tarantella, Scene 
(andante mosso) and Can-can. 

Nutcracker—Valse des fleurs 

DD _ omission: Covent 
Braitwaite, in $MGM.E 3006. 

Swan Lake—Unspec. excerpts 
MGM.E 3006 contains Nos. 9, 14, 16. 

Vepres siciliennes, Ballet, Act III 
ADD to title: ... Autumn, only. 

VICTORIA : O magnum mysterium 
St. Olaf Cho.—in coupling, for Schubert 
read G. Schumann. 

Concerto, Fl. ob. and bsn. (P. 402) 
DELETE entrv. Although announced, it 
does not appear on the record. 

Concerto, Viola d’amore (P. 287) 

ADD Soloist : R. Sabatini ; and conductor: 
Fasano. 

Juditha triumphans 
ADD missing soloist: 
G. Ferrein. 

Wanderers Nachtlied (unid.) 

This is probably the setting by B. A. Weber 
(1766-1821), wrongly attributed. 

EARLY ENG. KEYBOARD MUSIC. 
ADD new footnotes : 

To BULL : Walsingham Variations : 
1. Omitting varns. 7, 10, 13, 16-18, 21-24, 


27, 29. 
To FARNABY: Woodycock 
2. Omitting variations 4. 
DELETE *& against BULL: In Nomine. 
This work does appear in the LP issue. 
F.F.C./ G.J.C. 
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Dave Brubeck Trio 
##** Souceze Me (Waller) (Am. Fantasy 10010) 
*#** Flow High the Moon (Hamilton, Lewis) (do. 
10026) . 
(Vogue V2170—6s.) 

Brubeck (pno.); Cal Tjader (vib., drs.); Ron 
Crotty (bass). Probably Spring, 1951. U.S.A. 

When the first Dave Brubeck records came 
out here, just about a year ago now, the critics 
were put on to work overtime. 

We had long screeds, about the adventurous 
Mr. Brubeck’s merits and demerits. The latter 
were in the minority, and probably due mainly 
to his records having arrived from America 
with such fabulous reputations that some people 
expected rather too much. 

Anyway, these two latest Brubeck Trio sides, 
recorded more recently than any we have had 
previously, should go far towards convincing 
the doubters now that they have had time to 
record from their not always entirely impartial 
first impressions. 

Both are good tunes (Squeeze Me none the 
worse for the opening Brubeck has borrowed 
for it from Duke Ellington’s Subtle Slough) and 
show Brubeck to be a pianist whose inventive- 
ness and appeal are not confined to his know- 
ledgeable use of polytonality. 

Callen Tjader’s excellent vibraphone playing 
and Ron Crotty’s fine bass more than adequately 
support their leader’s work. 


Benny Carter and his Orchestra 
*#** Blue Mountain (Newman) (Am. Victor 
E2VB-7382) 
*#* Sunday Afternoon (Carter) (do. E2VB-7383) 
(H.M.V. B10644—5s.) 

Carter (alto); Eddie Barefield, Willard Brown, 
Artie Drelinger, Lucky Thompson §(saxes); 
Adolphus ‘* Doc ’’ Cheathum, Taft Jordan, Dick 
Vance (tpts.); Tyree Glenn, Claude Jones, Frank 
Rehak (tmbs.); Billy Taylor (pno.); Rene Hall 
(gtr.); Chris Columbia (drs.). 2/10/1952. U.S.A. 

Blue Mountain is actually Love Is Cynthia, the 
charming Alfred Newman slow theme which 
Benny Carter flayed in the film ‘“ Snows of 
Kilimanjaro ”’. 

Considering the number of requests there 
were for a Carter recording of it at the time the 
film was released early in 1953, it is astonishing 
that H.M.V. should not have put out this record 
long ago, for it has been available to them ever 
since it was made in October, 1952. 

However, better late than never, as they say. 
There have been occasions when Carter has 
shown greater melodic inventiveness. But his 
immaculate musicianship, unflurried delivery 
and unique alto style have seldom been heard 
to better advantage. Also he could hardly have 
wished for a more polished accompaniment or 
better recording. 

All of which goes also for Sunday Afternoon, 
which is slightly less prepossessing only because 
it is not quite such a haunting tune. 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 


*#** My Buddy (Donaldson) (Parlophone 
CE14859) 
***®The Jerky Thing (Dankworth) (do. 


CE1 4862) 
(Parlophone 78 R3836—ss. ; MSP 
6083—5s. 64d.) , - 
Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 
*** Runnin’ Wild (Gibbs) (do. CE14860) 
Johnny Dankworth Seven 
**** Ooph-E-Dooph (Buckner) (do. CE14597) 
(Parlophone 78 R3850—5s.; 45 MSP 
6092—5s. 64d.) 
14597—Dankworth (alto); Do r.); 
Eddie Blair (tpt) : Eddie itarvey lied) = Bill vé 


Sage (pno.); Eric Dawson (bass); Eddie Taylor 
(drs.). 6/5/1953. London. ' ae 
14859, 14860, 14862—Dankworth, Geoff Cole, 
Maurice Owen (altos); Rex Morris, Freddie 
Courtenay (tnrs.); Alex Leslie (bar.); Derrick 
Abbott, Eddie Blair, Bill Metcalf, George Boocock 
‘ipts.); Maurice Pratt, Keith, Christie, Harvey, 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Gib Wallace (imbs.); Le Sage (pno., vib.); Eric 
Dawson (bass); Allan Ganley (drs.). 21/1/1954. 
London. 

Taking the first made side first, Ted Buckner’s 
Ooph-E-Dooph is a lazy-paced riff, the inherent 
swing of which is well maintained throughout 
the parts of the record in which we hear it 
** as written ”’. 

The solos also swing adequately. Dank- 
worth’s is not heard until the end and is mostly 
quietly cogitative. But earlier on there is plenty 
of more effective Eddie Blair trumpet and Eddie 
Harvey trombone, and all round the 
side is a first-rate example of the latter days of 
the Dankworth small group. 

But it is in the sides by the more recently 
formed Dankworth Orchestra that Johnny really 
comes into his own. 

My Buddy is the best of them. This Walter 
Donaldson composition always was a most 
attractive melody and Dankworth’s fine arrange- 
ment does nothing to lessen its appeal. His 
writing for the reed section is superb, and only 
slightly marred by not quite perfect internal (or 
perhaps it was the recording) balance. 

Johnny’s solo work is excellent; Eddie 
Blair’s good. About Rex Morris’s tenor I am 
not quite so happy. It does not quite fit the 
mood of the arrangement and disturbs the 
continuity of the ensemble and section work 
which was going so well that I would have liked 
it to continue. 

Much the same may be said of Dankworth’s 
own Creep-paced Jerky Thing. His alto solo is 
in every way delicious. But while those by Blair 
and trombonist Maurice Pratt are up to their 
usual high standards, I could see little reason 
for Derrick Abbott’s high note trumpet 
business except the exhibitionism that has 
spoilt so many otherwise good records. 

Fortunately nothing like it happens in 
Runnin? Wild. This is the band exploiting its 
ability to put over a rather ambitious (I almost 
wrote busy) race-track arrangement, and 
making a commendably clean job of it. 

The label says featuring Keith Christie (¢mb) 
and Allan Ganley (drs), but the former needed 
to be rather more prominently recorded to do 
him justice, and poor Mr. Ganley, whose turn 
comes in the last chorus, is almost completely 
overshadowed by the loud ensemble. 

But even so, this one, like the other two by the 
Dankworth Orchestra, proves that within the 
next few months it could develop into the best 
band Britain has ever produced. It is already 
not so far off it. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 

*** Skin Deep (Two sides) (Bellson) 

(Philips PB243—5s. 64d.) 

Ellington, Billy Strayhorn (pnos.); Jimmy 
Hamilton (cl., tnr.) ; Hilton Jefferson, Russell 
Procope (alios.); Paul Gonsalves (tnr.); Harry 
Carney (bar.); William ‘‘* Cat ’’ Anderson, Willie 

k, Ray Nance, Clark Terry (tpts.); Quentin 
Jackson, Juan Tizol, Britt Woodman (tmbs.); 
Wendell Marshall (bass); Louis Bellson (drs.). 
Believed to have been recorded 8/10/1952, by an unknown 
concern from whom it was purchased by Am. Columbia. 

Here it is at last—the original Duke Ellington 
recording of Louis Bellson’s Skin Deep, featuring 
Bellson at his drums, which swing fans through- 
out the country have been asking for ever since 
they first heard it broadcast over the A.F.N. 
more than a year ago. 

Originally part of an American Columbia 
LP, it has been transcribed for release here on to 


two sides of a Philips 78 disc, because the firm 
has not yet completed its arrangements for 
pressing LPs. I suggested this procedure to 
Philips months ago, and why they have only 
just adopted it is a question only they can 
answer. 


Well, now that you’ve got the record I hope 
you will like it. Personally I was a little dis- 
appointed. Duke found the piece to be a show 
stopper on his public appearances, and I can 
well imagine why. To see Bellson banging his two 
pedal-operated bass drums, side drum, cymbals, 
etc., at the rate he does must be quite 
exciting. But technically brilliant as it all is, it 
inevitably loses something when merely heard, 
and the orchestra’s parts of the proceedings 
offer little but a rather noisy presentation of an 
only fair theme that could have been done 
equally well (and loudly !) by any of a couple 
of dozen other American swing outfits. 

Certainly more typical of the Ellington 
Orchestra as so many of us came to love it are 
the following, both of which become available 
here for the first time: 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 

*** Jn a Sentimental Mood (Ellington, Kurtz) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-265) 

***7 Let a Song Go Out of My Heart (V by 
Joya Sherrill) (Ellington, Nemo) (do. 
D5-VB-269) 

(H.M.V. JO268t—-5s.) 

265—Ellington (pno.) ; Jimmy Hamilton (cit.) ; 
Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwick (altos); Al Sears 
(tnr.); Harry Carney (bar. clart.); William ‘* Cat ’’ 
Anderson, Shelton Hemphill, Taft Jordan, Ray 
Nance (tpis.); Rex Stewart (cornet); Lawrence 
Brown, Claude Jones, Joe Nanton (imbs.); Fred 
Guy (gir.); Bob Haggart (bass); Sonny Greer 
(drs.). 14/5/1945. New York. 

269—As above, except Sid Weiss (bass) replaces 
Hagzart. 15/5/1945. New York. 

t From the H.M.V. Overseas List, obtainable by order 
through all H.M.V. record retailers. 

Sentimental Mood is Ellington indulging in 
some of his lightly nostalgic moments. There 
are various changes of tempo and idiom which 
may not appeal to all, but which are at any 
rate in keeping with this quite charming little 
tune. Following Duke’s semi-ad /ib. piano intro- 
duction we get some rather wailing Hodges. But 
Harry Carney’s baritone soon establishes a 
firmer grip, and this is more or less maintained 
by Lawrence Brown’s sweet solo (which ends up 
with a flowery but effective cadenza,) and fully 
maintained in Taft Jordan’s trumpet solo. The 
side ends with more of the Duke’s fanciful and 
mostly ad lib. piano. Not what one would call 
great playing, but it has character. 

Song is again Duke in softly sentimental mood. 
It opens with restrained sub-tone clarinet 
plaved over piano, ends with more sweet 
Lawrence Brown’s trombone offset by the more 
forceful sound of the ensemble. 

But it is mainly a side for vocalist Joya 
Sherrill. Tall, bright-eyed Joya first joined the 
band in 1942 when she was only seventeen, 
and needing more educational and _ vocal 
training went back to school after four months. 
She rejoined in 1944, now changed inte a good 
jazz singer with a fresh, vivacious personality 
that is not always reflected in her reccrds, but 
made her a great asset at public appearances. 

Neither of these sides can be placed among 
Duke’s greatest, but both have the true Elling- 
ton character and in their way are quite 
delightful. 
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* Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra 
** Dizzy Gillespie Paris Concert ” 
*** The Champ (Gillespie) (V by Joe Carroll 

and Gillespie) ; They Can’t Take That 
Av'ay from Me (Gershwin) ;_  Jnter- 
mission (Gillespie) (V by Carroll) ; 
On the Sunny Side of the Street (McHugh, 
Fields) (V by Bill Graham) ; Sing 
Low, Sweet Cadillac (based on Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot) (Trad.) (V by Graham); 
Oo-Shoo-Be-Do-Be (Carroll) (V_ by 
Carroll and Gillespie); Finale 
(School Days) (Gillespie) (V by Carroll 
and Gillespie). (French Vogue 
MS195, MS196) 

(Vogue LDEo39—27s. 4d.) 

Gillespie (tpt. and, in Swing Low, conga drum); Bill 
Graham (bar.) ; Wade Legge (pno.); Lou Hackney 
(bass); Al Jones (drs.). 9/2/1953. Salle Pleyel, Paris. 

If you have not already heard the six minutes 
of this Dizzy Gillespie Concert at the Paris 
Salle Pieyel that Vogue gave us in Oo-Shoo-Be- 
Do-Be and They Can’t Take That on 78 V2160 
last month, here is your chance to do so with a 
further half-hour of this variety entertainment. 

I use the word variety advisedly because the 
affair seems to have included just about every- 
thing from seriously intended jazz to Dizzy’s 
own particular brand of comedy. 

The latter appears to have been given pride 
of place. It even gets into The Champ, played 
at a pace that gets frantic towards the end and 
now complete with lyrics—that is if you can 
call nonsense lines such as “* poppity pop, got 
a bicycle’’, and bars and bars of scat bop 
of the ‘‘ool ya koo”’ variety, lyrics! 

Swing Low, Sweet Cadillac is Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot dressed up in a way that is likely to 
appeal more to those who go for humour than 
to those who know and love it as a spiritual. 

Then there is the Ending, as the label describes 
it, but it is actually a borrow from Roy 
Eldridge’s School Days (Esquire 10-135) idea 
that essays to make swing out of nursery 
rhymes. It starts off with five vocal choruses, 
followed by five by baritone saxist Bill Graham, 
six by Mr. Gillespie playing his trumpet and 
then seven more by various people playing 
instruments and making sundry vocai noises. 

And, as though all this were not enough for 
the fun department, there is a good deal of time 
spent between items and Gillespie’s announcing 
of them on antics that seems to have tickled the 
audience, but which on the record are often no 
more audible than they are visible. 

But as I said, the concert had its more serious 
moments. Most worth while of them will be 
found in They Can’t Take That which I reviewed 
last month. 

In the other items Gillespie, with his semi- 
quaver displays of fast techniques, quotations 
and high note voyages, indulges in too much 
showing off. But in this record, which usually 
swings with a good, kicking beat, he plays 
some great trumpet, too. 

Sorry I cannot say anything like so much for 
Bill Graham. He rides lustily, but too often 
ruins it with Jacquet honking—especially in 
Oo-Shoo-Be, in which he descends to musical 
vulgarities at their worst. 


*Gigi Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet 
‘ Jazz Time Paris—Vol. II ” 

*** Strictly Romantic (Gryce) ; Baby (Gryce) ; 
No Start, No End (Brown) ; Minority 
(Gryce) ; Salute to the Band Box (Gryce). 
(French Vogue MS239, MS240) 

(Vogue LDEo48—27s. 4d.) 
Brown (‘pt.); Henri Renaud (pno.) ; 
Jimmy Gourley (gtr.) ; Pierre Michelot (bass) : . 
Jean Louis Viale (drs.). September, 1953. Paris. 
Note: This personnel is believed to be correct for ail the 
items on record, irrespective of contrary information given 
on the label of the MS239 side of some pressings. 

Gigi Gryce and Clifford “ Brownie ”’ Brown, 

both still in their early twenties, are two of the 


Gryce (alto) ; 
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coloured musicians who were with Lionel 
Hampton’s big band when it toured the 
Continent last autumn. They made these 
records, while the Hampton band was in Paris, 
supported by a group of French instrumentalists, 
plus American (but now domiciled in Paris) 
guitarist Jimmy Gourley. 

Although this is our first chance to hear them, 
both have made other records (Brown has two 
Blue Note LPs to his credit) in America, where 
they are considered to be amongst the best of 
the more recently “ arrived’? modern-style 
jazz players. 

I have no quarrel with America’s opinion. 
In these five numbers (one a slow ballad, the 
other four sprightly tempo’d swing items) 
Gryce shows up as a tasteful alJtoist with a 
pleasing tone and good style; Brown as a 
trumpet man with much the same _ good 
qualities backing a style not unlike the late 
Fats Navarro’s. 

The French musicians also do well and 
indicate that they have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the modern jazz idiom. 

If you like jazz in the “‘ cool’? manner you 
could do much worse than turn an ear to the 
Gigi Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet. 


*Sonny Greer and the Duke’s Men 
** Mood Indigo (Bigard, Ellington) (e); Bug 
in a Rug (Larkin) (f); The Mooche 
(Ellington) (g); Kindly Lamb (Bigard, 
Hardwick, Jordan) (h). (Am. Capitol 
DCL-10Z) 
*Coleman Hawkins 
**# Hollywood Stampede (Hawkins) (c); Riff 
Tide (Hawkins) (a) ; Stuffy (Hawkins) 
(b); L’m Thru with Love (Malneck, 
Livingston, Kahn) (d). (Am. Capitol 
DCL-10Y) 
(Capitol LC6650—233. 1d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol 574), (6) (do. 576)—-Hawkins (tnr.) ; 
Howard McGhee (‘?t.); ‘*Sir Charles’’ Thompson 
(pno.); Allan Reuss ( gtr.) : Oscar Pettiford (bass) - 
Denzil Best (drs.). 23/2/1945. Hollywood. 

(c) (do. 585), (d) (do. 586)—As above, plus Vic 
Dickenson (tmb.). 2/3/1945. 

(¢) (do. 581), (f) (do. 582), (g) (do. 583), (A) (do. — 

reer (drs.); arney Bigard  (clart.) ; 
Hardwick (alto) ; Taft Jordan (tpt.); Duke Fn 
(possibly a pseudonym for Duke Ellington or Billy 
Strayhorn) (pn9.); Freddy Guy (gir.); Red Callender 
(bass). 24/2/1945. Hollywood. 

ote: In the Greer side the titles are out of order on the 
label. The third track is ‘‘ The Mooche,” the fourth 
** Kindly Lamb”. 

Included in previous Capitol LP’s: 
(c) in LC6527; (g) in LC6507. 

The Sonny Greer side is of course by a 
contingent from the main Duke Ellington 
orchestra. Greer is not featured in any of the 
items ; he functions entirely as a member of 
the rhythm section, and the group is presented 
under his name partly as the courtesy Duke 
extended to many of his men in his small bands 
records, partly because at the time he was 
under exclusive contract to American Columbia. 

There are some attempts at ensembles and 
Mood Indigo introduces (though not too well) 
the trio voicing that has always been an integral 
feature of this number. But the items consist 
mostly of the usual sequences of solos—some 
good, some (e.g. the usually excellent Taft 


(5) in LC6580 ; 


ordan’s in Mood Indigo) unfortunately not so 
. g 


good, and on the whole the side is not up to the 
usual Ellington standard. If Duke Brook is 
Duke Ellington, it is Duke trying to disguise his 
style, and not for the better. Most consistently 
good thing in the records is Red Callender’s 
bass. 

How all this came to be coupled with the 
Hawkins contribution I don’t know, because I 
cannot imagine anyone partial to the Ellington 
content getting unduly excited over Bean’s side 
(or vice versa), but his is definitely the more 
successful. 

Only in the slow I’m Thru does he indulge 
in the breathy rhapsodic style that produced 
such inimitable records as his Body and Soul (on 
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now delted H.M.V. Bgo382). The other three 
items are lively swing affairs. There’s a slight 
trace of bop about some of them from trumpet 
man Howard McGhee and trombonist Vic 
Dickenson. But for the most part it’s ail 
robust swing, played with solid beat, with 
nice guitar touches from Allan Reuss, but 
Dickenson and the old maestro himself pro- 
viding the best moments. 


Lars Gullin with the Kenton Sidemen 
*¥*#*** Dedicated to Lee (Gullin) (Swedish Metro- 


nome MR-504B) 
***** Tate Date (Gullin) (do. MR-505A) 
(Esquire 10-348—6s. 113d.) 
Gullin (bar.); Lee Konitz (alto) ; 
Conte Condoli (¢pt.); 
.); Don Bagley (bass) ; 
25/8/1953. Sweden. 

All this happened when the Kenton orchestra 
was in Sweden last summer. 

None of the Kenton men is featured. They 
provide opening and closing ensembles and the 
backgrounds for Swedish Gullin’s solos in 
between. The harmonisation is what is still 
described as modernistic, and the modern sound 
is enhanced by the absence of piano. But it is 
all soft and seductive, including Gullin’s 
baritone, which is well up to his usual high 
standard. Definately a “ must”’ for followers 
of modern jazz trends. 


Zoot Sims 
Frank Rosolino 
Stan Levy (drs.). 


*Lionel Hampton’s Paris All Stars 
#EEe Free — Oui (Hampton) (French Vogue 
M8231 
***Blue Panassie (Hampton) (do. MS232) 
(Vogue LDEo43—27s. 4d.) 

Hampton (vib.); Mezz Mezzrow (cit.); Alix 
Combelle, Clifford Scott (inrs.); Walter Williams 
(tpt.) ; James Cleveland, Al Hayse (tmbs. ); Claude 
Bolling (pno.); Billy Mackell (gir. William 
Montgomery (electric-bass); Curley Hamner (drs.). 
28/9/1953. Paris. 

Lionel Hampton with just seven members of 
his big band of young Americans that he took 
to the Continent last year padded out with a 
French usually New Orleans inspired pianist, a 
veteran French tenorist (Alix Combelle) and 
old-timer Mezz Mezzrow may seem an odd 
assortment. But it has come off here. 

Free Press Oui (whatever that may mean) 
consists of an opening ensemble chorus followed 
by eleven solo choruses. First we hear one of 
the two trombones who, with his clean and at 
times fast execution and effective tone, does 
well, and then Mezzrow. His lack of technique, 
cackling tone and demode style do not help. 
Next comes tenorist Clifford Scott, who, despite 
his tendency to honk, plays with plenty of drive. 

Alix Combelle, actually on the session as 
supervisor, but roped in by Hampton to play, 
now takes over for two choruses and, spurred on 
by Hampton’s lively encouragement, gives a 
performance that gets a round of sympathetic 
applause from the rest of the band. Next comes 
a very nice guitar solo, then another good one 
by pianist Bolling and then two better ones 
from Hampton’s vibraphone. The ensuing 
four choruses are conspicuous mainly for high 
note trumpet squeals, but no matter whether 
the solos are good or bad, the side has to have 
four stars for the rhythm section. It has about 


the steadiest, solidist and most riding beat I 


have ever heard, and thanks to it the record 
seldom fails to jump as few others do. 

Blue Panassie (named in tribute to French 
jazz critic Hugues Panassie) is Mezzrow, 
guitarist Billy Mackell, tenorist Scott and 
Hampton in turn playing slow blues. Hampton 
takes about ten of the approximately eighteen 
(you try by counting them) 12-bar choruses, 
and the side is a fascinating example of his 
vibraphone technique and his ability to 
improvise inventively for exhaustingly long 
periods without repeating himself or losing his 
poise. 








